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NOTICE TO PARENTS. 



Although this little work, and its fellow, "Rollo 
AT Play," are intended principally as a means of 
entertainment for their little readers, it is hoped by 
the writer that they may aid in accomplisliing some 
of the following useful purposes : — 

1. In cultivating the thinking powers ; as frequent 
occasions occur, in which the incidents of the narra- 
tive, and the conversations arising from them, are 
intended to awaken and engage the reasoning and 
reflective faculties of the little readers. 

2. In promoting the progress of children in read-^ 
ing and in knowledge of langiiage; for the diction 
of the stories is intended to be often in advance of 
the natural language of the reader, and yet so used 
as to be explained by the connection. 

3. In cultivating the amiable and gentle qualities 
of the heart. The scenes are laid in quiet and vir- 
tuous life, and the character and conduct described 
are generally — with the exception' of some of the 
ordinary exhibitions of childish folly — character 
and conduct to be imitated ; for it is generally bet- 
ter, in dealing with children, to allure them to wliat 
is right by agreeable pictures of it, than to attempt 
to drive them to it by repulsive delineations of what 
is wrong. 
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ROLLO AT WORK. 



LABOR LOST. 



ELKT. 

When RoUo was between five and six 
years old, he was one day at work in his 
little garden, planting some beans. His 
father had given him a little square bed in a 
comer of the garden, which he had planted 
with corn two days before. He watched his 
corn impatiently for two days, and, as it did 
not come up, he thought he would plant it 
again with beans. He ought to have waited 
longer. 

He was sitting on a little cricket, digging 
holes in the ground, when he heard a sud- 
den noise. He started up, and saw a strange, 
monstrous head looking at him over the 
garden wall. He jumped up, and ran as fast 
as he could towards the house. 
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8 I^ABOE Lost. 

It happened that Jonas, the boy, was at 
that time at work in the yard, cutting wood, 
and he called out, "What is the matter, 
RoUo." 

RoUo had just looked around, and seeing 
that the head remained still where it was, 
he was a little ashamed of his fears ; so at . 
first he did not answer, but walked along 
towards Jonas. 

"That's the colt," said Jonas; "would 
you not like to go and see him ? " 

RoUo looked around again, and true enough, 
it was a small horse's head that was over the 
wall. It looked smaller now than it did 
when he first saw it. 

Now there was behind the garden a green 
field, with scattered trees upon it, and a • 
thick wood at the farther side. Jonas took 
RoUo by the hand, and led him back into 
the garden, towards the colt. The colt took 
his head back over the fence as they ap- 
proached, and walked away. He was now 
afraid of RoUo. Jonas and RoUo climbed up 
upon a stile, which was built there against 
the fence, and saw the colt trotting away 
slowly down towards .the wood, looking back 
at RoUo and Jonas, by bending his head 
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LABOR LOST. 9 

every minute, first on one side, and then on 
the other. 

" There comes father," said RoUo. 

Jonas looked and saw RoUo's father 
coming out of the wood, leading a horse. 
The colt and the horse had been feeding to- 
gether in the field, and Rollo's father had 
caught the horse, for he wanted to take a 
ride. Rollo's father had a little basket in 
his hand, and when he saw the colt coming 
towards him, he held it up and called him, 
^'Elky, Elky, Elky, Elky^' for the colt's 
name was Elkin, though they often called 
him Elky. Elkin walked slowly up to the 
basket, and put his nose in it. He found 
that there were some oats in it; and RoUo's 
father poured them out on the grass, and 
then stood by, patting Elky's head and neck 
while he ate them. Rollo thought his head 
looked beautifully; he wondered how he 
could have been afraid of it. 

RoUo's father led the horse across the 
field, through a gate, into a green lane which 
led along the side of the garden towards the 
house ; and Rollo said he would run around 
into the lane and meet him. So he jumped 
off of the stile, and ran up the garden, and 
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Jonas followed him, and went back to his 
work. 

Rollo ran around to meet his father, who 
was coming up the green lane, leading the 
horse with a rope around his neck. 

" Father," said Rollo, " could you put me 
on?" 

His father smiled, and lifted Rollo up 
carefully, and placed him on the horse's 
back. Then he walked slowly along. 

"Father," said Rollo, "are you going 
away?" 

" Yes," said he, " I am going to ride away 
in the wagon." 

"Why did not you catch Elky, and let 
him draw you ? " 

"Elky? O, Elky is not old enough to 
work." 

" Not old enough to work 1 " said Rollo. 
" Why, he is pretty big. He is almost as 
big as the horse. I should think he could 
draw you alone in the wagon." 

"Perhaps he is strong enough for that, 
but Elky has never learned to work yet." 

" Never learned ! " said Rollo, in great sur- 
prise. " Do horses have to learn to work ? 
Why, they have nothing to do but to pull." 
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LABOB LOOT. 11 

"Why, suppose," said his father, ** that he 
should dart off at once as soon as he is har- 
nessed, and pull with all his strength, and 
furiously." 

" O, he must not do so ; he must pull gen- 
tly and slowly." 

" Well, suppose he pulls gently a minute, 
and then stops and looks aroimd, and then I 
tell him to go on, and he pulls a minute 
again, and then stops and looks around." 

" O no," said Rollo, laughing, " he must 
not do so ; he mu9t keep pulling steadily all 
the time." 

" Yes, so you see he has something more 
to do than merely to pull ; he must pull right, 
and he must be taught to do this. Besides, 
he must learn to obey all my various com- 
mands. Why, a horse needs to be taught 
to work as much as a boy." 

" Why, father, I can work ; and I have 
never been taught." 

" O no," said his father, smiling, " you can- 
not work." 

" I can plant beans," said Rollo. 

Just then, Rollo, who was all this time rid- 
ing on the horse, looked down from his high 
seat into a little bush by the side of the road. 
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12 LABOE LOST. 

and saw there a little bunch that looked like 
a bird's-nest ; and he said, " O, father, please 
to take me down; I want to look at that 
bird's-nest." 

His father knew that he would not hurt 
the bird's-nest ; so he took him off of the horse 
and put him on the ground. Then he walked 
on with the horse, and Rollo turned back to 
see the nest. He climbed up on a log that 
lay by the side of the bush, and then gently 
opened the branches and looked in. Four 
little, unfledged birds lifted up their heads, 
and opened their mouths mde. They heard 
the noise which Rollo made, and thought it 
was their mother come to feed them. 

" Ah, you little dickeys," said Rollo ; 
" hungry, are you? /have not got any thing 
for you to eat." 

Rollo looked at them a Uttle while, and 
then slowly got down and walked along up 
the lane, saying to himself, " They are not 
big enough to work, at any rate, but 1 am, 
I know, and I do not believe but that Elky 
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PBEPABATI0K8. 

When Rollo got back into the yard, he 
found his father just getting into the wagon 
to go away. Jonas stood by the horse, hav- 
ing just finished harnessing him. 

" Father," said Rollo, " I can work. You 
thought I could not work, but I can. I am 
going to work to-day while you are gone." 

" Are you ? " said his father. " Very well ; 
I should be glad to have you." 

" What would you like to have me do ? " 
asked Rollo. 

" O, you may pick up chips, or pile that 
short wood in the shed. But stand back from 
the wheel, for I am going to start now." 

So Rollo stood back, and his father drew 
up the reins which Jonas had just put into 
his hands, and guided the horse slowly and 
carefully out of the yard. Rollo ran along 
behind the wagon as far as the gate, to see his 
father go off, and stood there a few minutes, 
watching him as he rode along, until he disap- 
peared at a turn in the road. He then came 
back to the yard, and sat down on a log by 
the side of Jonas, who was busily at work 
mending the wheelbarrow. 
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14 LABOR LOST. 

RoUo sat singing to himself for some time, 
and then he said, 

" Jonas, father thinks I am not big enough 
to work ; don't you think I am ? " 

"I don't know," said Jonas, hesitating. 
"You do not seem to be very industrious 
just now." 

" O, I am resting now," said Rollo ; " I am 
going to work pretty soon." 

" What are you resting from ?" said Jonas. 

" O, I am resting because I am tired." 

"What are you tired of?" said Jonas. 
" What have you been doing? " 

Rollo had no answer at hand, for he had 
not been doing any thing at all. The truth 
was, it was pleasanter for him to sit on the 
log and sing, and see Jonas mend the wheel- 
barrow, than to go to work himself; and he 
mistook that feeling for being tired. Boys 
often do so when they are set to work. 

Rollo, finding that he had no excuse for sit- 
ting there any longer, presently got up, and 
sauntered along towards the house, saying 
that he was going to work, picking up chips. 

Now there was, in a certain corner of 
the yard, a considerable space covered with 
chips, which were the ones that Rollo had 
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to pick up. He knew that his father wished 
to have them put into a kind of a bin in 
the shed, called the chip-bin. So he went 
into the house for a basket. 

He found his mother busy ; and she said 
she could not go and get a basket for him ; 
but she told him the chip-basket was prob- 
ably in its place in the shed, and he might 
go and get that. 

"But," said Rollo, "that is too large. I 
cannot lift that great basket full of chips." 

" You need not fill it full then," said his 
mother. "Put in just as many as you can 
easily carry." 

RoUo still objected, saying that he wanted 
her very much to go and get a smaller one. 
He could not work without a smaller one. 

"Very well," said she, "I would rather 
that you should not work then. The inter- 
ruption to me to get up now, and go to look 
for a smaller basket, will be greater than all 
the good you will do in picking up fehips." 

Rollo then told her that his father wanted 
him to work, and he related to her all the con- 
versation they had had. She then thought 
that she had better do all in her power to 
give Rollo a fair experiment ; so she left her 
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work, went down, got him a basket which he 
said was just big enough, and left him at the 
door going out to his work in the yard. 



A BAD BEGINNING. 

RoUo sat down on the chips, and began 
picking them up, all around him, and throw- 
ing them into his basket. He soon filled it 
up, and then lugged it in, emptied it into 
the chip-bin, and then returned, and began 
to fill it again. 

He had not got his basket more than half 
full the second time, before he came upon 
some very large chips, which were so square 
and flat, that he thought they would be good 
to build houses with. He thought he would 
just try them a little, and began to stand 
them up in such a manner as to make the 
four walls of a house. He found, however, 
an unexpected difficulty ; for, although the 
chips were large and square, yet the edges 
were so sharp that they would not stand up 
very well. 

Some time was spent in trying experi- 
ments with them in various ways ; but he 
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could not succeed very well ; so he began 
again industriously to put them into his 
basket. 

When he got the basket nearly full, the 
second time, he thought he was tired, and 
that it would be a good plan to take a little 
time for rest; and he would go and see 
Jonas a little while. 

Now his various interruptions and delays, 
his conversation with his mother, the delay 
in getting the basket, and his house*building, 
had occupied considerable time ; so that, 
when he went back to Jonas, it was full 
half an hour from the time when he left him ; 
and he found that Jonas had finished mending 
the wheelbarrow, and had put it in its place, 
and was just going away himself into the field. 

" Well, Rollo," said he, " how do you get 
^long Avith your work? " 

" O, very well," said Rollo ; ** I have been 
picking up chips all the time since I went 
away from you." 

Rollo did not mean to tell a falsehood. 
But he Avas not aware hoAV much of his time 
he had idled away. 

" And how many have you got in ? " gaid 
Jonas. 

2 
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18 LABOR LOST. 

" Guess," said RoUo. 

" Six baskets full," said Jonas. 

"No," saidRoUo. 

"Eight." 

" No ; not so many." 

" How many, then ? " said Jonas, who be- 
gan to be tired of guessing. 

" Two ; that is, I have got one in, and 
the other is almost full." 

" Only two ? " said Jonas. " Then you 
cannot have worked very steadily. Come 
here, and I will show you how to work," 



WHAT ROLLO MIGHT DO. 

So Jonas walked along to the chips, and 
asked Rollo to fill up that basket, and carry it, 
and then come back, and he would tell him. 

Sj Rollo filled up the basket, carried it 
to the bin, and came back very soon. Jonas 
told him then to fill it up again as full as it 
was before. 

" There," said Jonas, when it was done, 
"now it is full as the other was, and I should 
think you have been less than two minutes 
in doing it. We will call it two minutes. 
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Two minutes for each basket full would 
make thirty baskets full in an hour. Now, 
I don't think there are more than thirty 
baskets full in all; so that, if you work 
steadily, but without hurrying any, you 
would get them all in in an hour." 

"In an hour?" said Rollo. "Could I 
get them all in in an hour ? " 

" Yes," said Jonas, " I have no doubt you 
can. But you must not hurry and get tired 
out. Work moderately, but steadily;-^ 
that is the way." 

So Jonas went to the field, leaving Rollo 
to go on with his thirty baskets. Rollo 
thought it would be a fine thing to get the 
chips all in before his father should come 
home, and he went to work very busily fill- 
ing his basket the third time. 

" I can do it quicker," said he to himself. 
"I can fill the basket a great deal faster 
than that. I will get it all done in half an 
hour." 

So he began to throw in the chips as fast 
as possible, taking up very large ones too, 
and tossing them in in any way. Now it hap- 
pened that he did fill it this time very quick ; 
for the basket being small, and the chips 
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that lie now selected very large, they did 
not pack well, but lay up in every direction, 
so as apparently to fill up the basket quite 
full, when, in fact, there were great empty 
spaces in it; and when he took it up to carry 
it, it felt very light, because it was in great 
part empty. 

He ran along with it, forgetting Jones's 
advice not to hurry, and thinking that the 
reason why it seemed so light was because 
he was so strong. When he got to the coal-^ 
bin, the chips would not come out easily. 
They were so large that they had got wedged 
between the sides of the basket, and he had 
hard work to get them out. 

This fretted him, and cooled his ardor 
somewhat; he walked back rather slowly, 
and began again to fill his basket. 



A NEW PLAN. 

Before he had got many chips in it, how- 
ever, he happened to think that the wheel- 
barrow would be a better thing to get them 
in with. They would not stick in that as 
they did in the basket. ** Men always use a 
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wheelbarrow," he said to himself, ** and why 
should not I?" 

So he turned the chips out of his basket, 
thus losing so much labor, and went after 
the wheelbarrow. He spent some time in 
looking to see how Jonas had mended it, 
and then he attempted to wheel it along to 
the chips. He found it quite heayy; but 
he contrived to get it along, and after losing 
considerable time in various delays, he at 
last had it fairly on the ground, and began 
to fill it. 

He found that the chips would go into 
the wheelbarrow beautifully, and he was 
quite pleased with his own ingenuity in 
thinking of it. He thought he would take 
a noble load, and so he filled it almost full; 
but it took a long time to do it, for the 
wheelbarrow was so large that he got tired, 
and stopped several times to rest. 

When, at length, it was full, he took hold 
of the handles, and lifted away upon it. 
He found it very heavy. He made another 
desperate eflfbrt, and succeeded in raising ;t 
from the ground a little ; but unluckily, f s 
wheelbarrows are very apt to do when tl.e 
load is too heavy for the workman, it tippe»-l 
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down to one side, and, though RoUo exerted 
all his strength to save it, it was in vain. 




Over went the wheelbarrow, and about 
half of the chips were poured out upon the 
ground again. 

" O dear me ! " said Rollo ; "' I wish this 
wheelbarrow was not so lieavy." 

He sat down on the side of the wlieel- 
barrow for a time in despair. He had a great 
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mind to give up work for that day. He 
thought he had done enough ; he was tired. 
But, then, when he reflected that he had only 
got in three small baskets of chips, and that 
his father would see that it was really true, 
as he had supposed, that Rollo could not 
work, he felt a little ashamed to stop. 

So he tipped the wheelbarrow back, which 
he could easily do now that the load was 
half out, and thought he would wheel those 
along, and take the rest next time. 

By great exertions he contrived to stagger 
along a little way with this load, until pres- 
ently the wheel settled into a little low place 
in the path, and he could not move it any 
farther. This worried and troubled him again . 
He tried to draw the wheelbarrow back, as 
he had often seen Jonas do in similar cases, 
but in vain. It would not move back or 
forwards. Then he went round to the wheel, 
and pulled upon that ; but it would not do. 
The wheel held its place immovably. 

Rollo sat down on the grass a minute or 
two, wishing that he had not touched the 
wheelbarrow. It was unwise for him to have 
left his basket, his regular and proper mode 
of carrying the chips, to try experiments with 
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the wheelbarrow, which he was not at all ac- 
customed to. And now the proper course for 
him to have taken, would have been to leave 
the wheelbarrow where it was, go and get the 
basket, take out the chips from the wheel- 
barrow, and carry them, a basket full at a 
time, to the bin ; then take the wheelbarrow 
to its place, and go on with his work in the 
way he began. 

But Rollo, like all other boys who have 
not learned to work, was more inclined to 
get somebody to help him do what was be- 
yond his own strength, than to go quietly 
on alone in doing what he himself was able 
to do. So he left the wheelbarrow, and 
went into the house to try to find somebody 
to help him. 

He came first into the kitchen, where Mary 
was at work getting dinner, and he asked her 
to come out and help him get his wheel- 
barrow out of a hole. Marj- said she could 
not come then, but, if he would wait a few 
minutes, she would. Rollo could not wait, 
but went off in pursuit of his mother. 

" Mother," said he, as he opened the door 
into her chamber, " could not you come out 
and help me get my wheelbarrow along? " 
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**What wheelbarrow?'* said his mother. 

"Why, the great wheelbarrow. I am 
wheeling chips in it, and I cannot get it 
along." 

** I thought you were picking up chips in 
the basket I got for you." 

" Yes, mother, I did a little while ; but I 
thought I could get them along faster with 
the wheelbarrow." 

" And instead of that, it seems you cannot 
get them along at all." 

" Why, mother, it is only one little place. 
It is in a little hole. If I could only get it 
out of that little hole, it would go very well." 

" But it seems to me you are not a very 
profitable workman, RoUo, alfter all. You 
wanted me very much to go and get you a 
small basket, because the common basket was 
too large and heavy ; so I left my work, and 
went and got it for you. But you soon lay 
it aside and go, of your own accord, and 
get something heavier than the common 
chip-basket, a great deal. And now I must 
leave my work and go down and wheel 
it along for you." 

" Only this once, mother. If you can get 
it out of this hole for me, I will be careful 
:ic*t to let it get in again." 
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" Well," said his mother, at length, " I will 
go. Though the common way with wag- 
oners, when they get their loads into diffi- 
culty, is to throw a part off until they lighten 
it sufficiently, and then go on. I will go 
this time; but if you get into difficulty 
again, you must get out yourself." 

So RoUo and his mother went down to- 
gether, and she took hold of the wheel- 
barrow, and soon got it out. She advised 
Rollo not to use the wheelbarrow, but to re- 
turn to his basket, but yet wished him to do 
just as he thought best himself. 

When she had returned to the house, Rollo 
went on with his load, slowly and with great 
difficulty. He succeeded, however, in work- 
ing it along until he came to the edge of the 
platform which was before the shed door, 
where he was to carry in his chips. Here, 
of course, he was at a complete stand, as he 
could not get the wheel up such a high step ; 
so he sat down on the edge of the platform, 
not knowing what to do next. 

He could not go to his mother, for she 
had told him that she could not help him 
again ; so, on the whole, he concluded that 
he would not pick up chips any more ; he 
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would pile the wood. He recollected that 
his father had told him that he might either 
pick up chips or pile wood; and the last, 
he thought, would be much easier. 

" I shall not have anything to carry or to 
wheel at all," said he to himself, " and so I 
shall not have any of these difficulties." 

So he left his wheelbarrow where it was, 
at the edge of the platform, intending to ask 
Jonas to get it up for him when he should 
come home. He went into the shed, and 
began to pile up the wood. 

It was some very short, small wood, pre- 
pared for a stove in his mother's chamber, 
and he knew where his father wanted to 
have it piled — back against the side of the 
shed, near where the wood was lying. Jonas 
had thrown it down there in a heap as he 
had sawed and split it. 



HIRRUP! HIBRUPl 



He began to lay the wood regularly tipon 
the ground where his pile was to be, and foi 
a few minutes went on very prosperously. 
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But presently he heard a great trampling 
in the street, and ran out to see what it was, 
and found that it was a large herd of cattle 
driving by — oxen and cows, and large and 
small calves. They filled the whole road as 
they walked slowly along, and Rollo climbed 
upon the fence, by the. side of the gate, 
to look at them. He was much amused to 
see so large a herd, and he watched all their 
motions. Some stopped to eat by the road- 
side ; some tried to run off down the lane, but 
were driven back by boys with long whips, 
who ran after them. Others would stand 
still in the middle of the road and bellow, 
and here and there, two or three would be 
seen pushing one another with their horns, 
or running up upon a bank by the road- 
side. 

Presently Rollo heard a commotion among 
the cattle at a little distance, and, looking 
that way, saw that Jonas was in among them, 
with a stick, driving them about, and call- 
ing out, Hirbup! HirrupI At first he 
could not think what he was doing; but 
presently he saw that their own cow had 
got in among the others, and Jonas was try 
ing to get her out. 
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Some of the men who were driving the 
herd helped him; and they succeeded, at 
length, in getting her away by herself, by 
the side of the road. The rest of the cattle 
moved slowly on, and when they were fairly 
by, Jonas called out to Rollo to open the 
gate and then run away. 

Rollo did, accordingly, open the gate, and 
run up the yard ; and presently he saw the 
cow coming in, with Jonas after her. 

♦* Jonas," said Rollo, "how came our cow 
in among all those ? " 

" She got out of the pasture somehow," 
said Jonas, in reply, " and I must go and 
drive her back. How do you get along 
with your chips ?" 

" O, not very well. I want you to help 
me get the wheelbarrow up on the plat- 
form." 

" The wheelbarrow ! " said Jonas. " Are 
you doing it with the wheelbarrow ? " 

" No, I am not picking up chips now at 
all. I am piling wood. I did have the 
wheelbarrow." 

In the meantime, the cow walked along 
through the yard and out of the gate into 
the field, and Jonas said he must go on im- 
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mediately after her, to drive her back into 
the pasture, and put up the fence, and so he 
could not stop to help Rollo about the chips ; 
but he would just look in and see if he was 
piling the wood right. 

He accordingly just stepped a moment to 
the shed door, and looked at Rollo 's work. 
" That will do very well," said he ; " only 
you must put the biggest ends of the sticks 
outwards, or it will all tumble down." 

So saying, he turned away, and walked 
off fast after the cow. 



AN OVERTUBN. 

Rollo stood looking at him for some time, 
wishing that he was going too. But he 
knew that he must not go without his 
mother's leave, and that, if he should go in 
to ask her, Jonas would have gone so far 
that he would not be able to overtake him. 
So he went back to his wood-pile. 

He piled a little more, and as he piled he 
wondered what Jonas meant by telling him 
to put the largest ends outwards. He took 
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up a stick which Had a knot on one end, 
which made that end much the largest, and 
laid it on both ways, first with the knot 
back against the side of the shed, and the i 
with the knot in front, towards himsu^i. 
He did not see but that the stick lay as 
steadily in one position as in the other. 

'' Jonas was mistaken," said he. " It is a 
great deal better to put the big ends back. 
Then they are out of sight ; all the old 
knots are hid, and the pile looks handsomer 
in front." 

So he went on, putting the sticks upon 
the pile with the biggest ends back against 
the shed. By this means the back side of 
the pile began soon to be the highest, and 
the wood slanted forward, so that, when it 
was nearly as high as his head, it leaned for- 
ward so as to be quite unsteady. RoUo 
could not imagine what made his pile act so. 
He thought he would put on one stick 
more, and then leave it. But, as he was 
putting on this stick, he found that the 
whole pile was very unsteady. He put his 
hand upon it, and shook it a little, to see if 
it was going to fall, when he foimd it was 
coming down right upon him, and had just 
time to spring back before it fell. 
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He did not get clear, however ; for, as he 
stepped suddenly back, he tumbled over 
the wood which was Ij^ing on the ground, 
and fell over backwards; and a large part of 
the pile came down upon him. 

He screamed out with fright and pain, 
for he bruised himself a little in falling; 
though the wood which fell upon him was 
so small and light that it did not do much 
serious injury. 

RoUo stopped crying pretty soon, and 
went into the house; and that evening, 
when his father came home, he went to him, 
and said, 

" Father, you were right, after all ; I don't 
know how to work any better than Elky." 
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THE 

TWO LITTLE WHEELBARROWS- 



BIDES. 



RoLLO often used to ride out with his father 
and mother. When he was quite a small 
boy, he did not know how to manage so as 
to get frequent rides. He used to keep talk- 
ing, himself, a great deal, and interrupting 
his father and mother, when they wanted to 
talk ; and if he was tired, he would com- 
plain, and ask them, again and again, when 
they should get home. Then he was often 
thirsty, and would tease his father and mother 
for water, in places where there was no 
water to be got, and then fret because he was 
obliged to wait a little while. In con- 
sequence of this, his father and mother did 
not take him very often. When they wanted 
a quiet, still, pleasant ride, they had to 
leave Rollo behind. A great many chil- 
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dren act just as RoUo did, and thus de- 
prive themselves of a great many very pleas- 
ant rides. 

RoUo observed, however, that his uncle 
almost always took \«ucy with him when he 
went to ride. Ar * one day, when he was 
playing in the yap where Jonas was at work 
setting out trees, .e saw his uncle riding by, 
with another pei on in the chaise, and Lucy 
sitting betweer them on a little low seat. 
Lucy smiled and nodded as she went by; 
and when she had gone, Rollo said, 

*' There goes Lucy, taking a ride. Uncle 
almost always takes her, when he goes any 
where. I wonder why father does not take 
me as often." 

"I know why," said Jonas. 

" What is the reason ? " said Rollo. 

** Because you are troublesome, and Lucy 
is not. If I was a boy like you, I should 
manage so as almost always to ride with my 
father." 

" Why, what should you do ? " said Rollo. 

'* Why, in the first place, I should never 
find fault with my seat. I should sit ex- 
actly where they put me, without any com- 
plaint. Then I should not talk much, and I 
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should never interrupt them when they were 
talking. If I saw any thing on the road that 
I wanted to ask about, I should wait until I 
had a good opportunity to do it without dis- 
turbing their conversation ; and then, if I 
wanted any thing to eat or drink, I should 
not ask for it, unless I was in a place where 
they could easily get it for me. Thus 1 should 
not be any trouble to them, and so they would 
let me go almost always." 

Rolk) was silent. He began to recollect 
how much trouble he had given his parents, 
when riding with them, without thinking of 
it at the time. He did not say any thing to 
Jonas about it, but he secretly resolved to try 
Jonas's experiment the very next time he 
went to ride. 

He did so, and in a very short time his fa- 
ther and mother both perceived that there 
was, somehow or other, a great change in his 
manners. He had ceased to be troublesome, 
and had become quite a pleasant travel- 
ling companion. And the effect was exactly 
as J onas had foretold. His father and mother 
liked very much to have such a still, pleasant 
little boy sitting between them ; and at last 
they began almost to think they could not 
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have a pleasant ride themselves, unless RoUo 
was with them. 

They used to put a little cricket in, upon 
the bottom of the chaise, for RoUo to sit 
upon ; but this was not very convenient, and 
BO one day RoUo's father said that, now Rollo 
had become so pleasant a boy to ride with 
them, he would have a little seat made on 
purpose for him. "In fact," said he, " I will 
take the chaise down to the corporal's to- 
night, and see if he cannot do it for me." 

" And may I go with you ? " said Rollo. 

"Yes," said his father, "you may." 

Rollo was always very much pleased when 
his father let him go to the corporal's. 



THE corporal's. 

But perhaps the reader will like to know 
who this corporal was that Rollo was so de- 
sirous of going to see. He was an old soldier, 
who had become disabled in the wars, so that 
he could not go out to do very hard work, 
but was very ingenious in making and mend- 
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ing things, and he had a little shop down 
by the mill, where he used to work. 

Rollo often went there with Jonas, to 
carry a chair to be mended, or to get a lock 
or latch put in order; and sometimes to 
buy a basket, or a rake, or some simple thing 
that the corporal knew how to make. A cor- 
poral, you must know, is a kind of an oflRcer 
in a company. This man had been such an 
officer ; and so they always called him the 
corporal. I never knew what his other name 
was. 

That evening Rollo and his father set off 
in the chaise to go to the corporal's. It was 
not very far. They rode along by some very 
pleasant farm-houses, and came at length to 
the house where Georgie lived. They then 
went down the hill ; but, just before they 
came to the bridge, they turned off among 
the trees, into a secluded road, which led 
along the bank of the stream. After going 
on a short distance, they came out into a 
kind of opening among the trees, where 
a mill came into view, by the side of the 
stream ; and opposite to it, across the road, 
under the trees, was the corporal's little 
shop. 
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The trees hung over the shop, and behind 
it there was a high rocky hill almost covered 
with forest trees. Between the shop and the 
mill they could see the road winding along 
a little way still farther up the stream, until 
it was lost in the woods. 




As soon as RoUo came in sight of the shop, 
he saw a little wheelbarrow standing up by 
the side of the door. It was just large enough 
for him and he called out for his father to 
look at it. 
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"It is a. very pretty little wheelbarrow," 
said his father. 

" I wish you would buy it for me. How 
much do you suppose the corporal asks 
for it?" 

" We will talk with him about it," said his 
father. 

So saying, they drove up to the side of the 
toad near the mill, and fastened the horse at 
a post. Then Rollo clambered down out cf 
the chaise, and he and his father walked into 
the shop. 

They found the corporal busily at work 
mending a chair-bottom. Rollo stood by, 
much pleased to see him weave in the Hags, 
while his father explained to the corporal 
that he wanted a small seat made in front, in 
his chaise. 

" I do not know whether you can do it, 
or not," said he. 

" What sort of a seat do you want ? " 

"I thought," said he, "that you might 
make a little seat, with two legs to it in front, 
and then fasten the back side of it to the 
front of the chaise-box." 

" Yes," said the corporal, " that will do, I 
thmji^ ouu .L must havo i^ little f)iaoik&iaiw^ 
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work to fasten the seat properly behind, so 
that you can slip it out when you are not 
using it. Let us go and see." 

So the corporal rose to go out and see the 
chaise; and, as they passed by the wheel- 
barrow at the door, as they went out, Rollo 
asked him what was the price of that little 
wheelbarrow. 

" That is not for sale, my little man. That 
is engaged. But I can make you one, if 
your father likes. I ask three quarters of a 
dollar for them." 

Rollo looked at it very wishfully, and the 
corporal told him that he might try it if he 
chose. " Wheel it about," said he, " while 
your father and I are looking at the chaise." 

So Rollo trundled the wheelbarrow up 
and down the road with great pleasure. It 
was light, and it moved easily. He wished 
he had such a one. It would not tip over, 
he said, like that great heavy one at home ; 
he thought he could wheel it even if it was 
full of stones. He ran down with it to the 
shore of the stream, where there were plenty 
of stones lying, intending to load it up, and 
try it. But when he got there, he recol- 
lected that he had not had liberty to put any 
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thing in it ; and so he determined at once 
that he would not. 

Just then his father called him. So he 
wheeled the wheelbarrow back to its place, 
and told the corporal that he liked it very 
much. He wanted his father to engage one 
for him then, but he did not ask him. He 
thought that, as he had already expressed a 
wish for one, it would be better not to say 
any thing about it again, but to wait and 
let his father do as he pleased. 

As they were going home, his father said, 

" That was a very pretty wheelbarrow, 
Rollo, I think myself." 

" Yes, it was beautiful, father. It was so 
light, and went so easy I I wish you would 
buy me one, father." 

" I would, my son, but I think a wheel- 
barrow will give you more pleasure at some 
future time, than it will now." 

" When do you mean ? " 

" When you have learned to work." 

"But I want the wheelbarrow to play 
with." 

" I know you do, but you would take a 
great deal more solid and permanent satis 
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faction iii such a thing, if you were to use 
it for doing some useful work." 

"When shall I learn to work, father?" 
said RoUo. 

" I have been thinking that it is full time 
new. You are about six years old, and they 
say that a boy of seven years old is able to 
earn his living." 

"Well, father, I wish you would teach 
me to work. What should you do first ? " 

" The first lesson would be to teach you to 
do some common easy work, iteadilyy 

" Why, father, I can do that now, without 
being taught." 

"I think you are mistaken about that. 
A boy works steadily when he goes directly 
forward in his work, without stopping to 
rest, or to contrive new ways of doing it, or 
to see other people, or to talk. Now, do 
you think you could work steadily an hour, 
without stopping for any of these reasons? " 

" Why —yes," said Rollo. 

"I will try you to-morrow," said his 
father. 
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THE OLD NAILS. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Relic's 
father told him he was ready for him to go 
to his work. He took a small basket in 
his hand, and led RoUo out into the bam, 
and told him to wait there a few minutes, 
and he would bring him something to do. 

Rollo sat down on a little bundle of straw, 
wondering what his work was going to be. 

Presently his father came back, bringing 
in his hands a box full of old nails, which 
he got out of an old store-room, in a corner of 
the barn. He brought it along, and set it 
down on the barn floor. 

" Why, father," said Rollo, "what am I 
going to do with those old nails ? " 

" You are going to sort them. Here are 
a great many kinds, all together. I want 
them all picked over — those that are alike 
put by themselves. I will tell you exactly 
how to do it." 

Rollo put his hand into the box, and began 
to pick up some of the nails, and look them 
over, while his father was speaking; but his 
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father told him to put them down, and not 
begin until he had got all his directions. 

" You must listen," said he, " and under- 
stand the directions now, for I cannot tell 
you tAvice." 

He then took a little wisp of straw, and 
brushed away a clean place upon the barn 
floor, and then poured down the nails upon 
it. 

" O, how many nails ! " said Rollo. 

His father then took up a handful of 
them, and showed Rollo that there were 
several different sizes ; and he placed them 
down upon the floor in little heaps, each 
size by itself. Those that were crooked 
also he laid away in a separate pile. 

" Now, Rollo," said he, " I want you to 
go to work sorting these nails, steadily and 
industriously, until they are all done. There 
are not more than three or four kinds of 
nails, and you can do them pretty fast if 
you work steadily^ and do not get to playing 
with them. If you find any pieces of iron, 
or any thing else that you do not know 
what to do with, lay them aside, and go on 
with the nails. Do you understand it all?" 

Rollo said he did, and so his father left 
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him, and went into the house. Rollo sat 
down upon the clean barn floor, and began 
his task. 

" I don't think this is any great thing/' 
said he ; " I can do this easily enough ; " and 
he took up some of the nails, and began to 
arrange them as his father had directed. 

But Rollo did not perceive what the real 
difficulty in his task was. It was, indeed, 
very easy to see what nails were large, and 
what were small, and what were of middle 
size, and to put them in their proper heaps. 
There was nothing very hard in that. The 
difficulty was, that, after having sorted a few, 
it would become tedious and tiresome work, 
doing it there all alone in the barn, — pick- 
ing out old nails, with nobody to help him, 
and nobody to talk to, and nothing to see, but 
those little heaps of rusty iron on the floor. 

This, I say, was the real trouble; and 
Rollo's father knew, when he set his little 
boy about it, that he would soon get very 
tired of it, and, not being accustomed to 
any thing but play, would not persevere. 

And so it was. Rollo sorted out a few, 
and then he began to think that it was ra- 
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ther tiresome to be there all alone ; and he 
thought it would be a good plan for him to 
go and ask his father to let him go and get 
his cousin James to come and help him. 

He accordingly laid down the nails he had 
in his hand, and went into tlie house, and 
found his father writing at a table. 

" What is the matter now ? " said his 
father. 

. " Why, father," said Rollo, " I thought I 
should like to have James come and help me, 
if you are willing ; — we can get them done 
so much quicker if there are two." 

" But my great object is, not to get the 
nails sorted very quick, but to teach you 
patient mdustry. I know it is tiresome for 
you to be alone, but that is the very reason 
why I wish you to be alone. I want you to 
learn to persevere patiently in doing any 
thing, even if it is tiresome. What I want 
to teach you is, to worh^ not to play^ 

Rollo felt disappointed, but he saw that 
his father was right, and he went slowly 
back to his task. He sorted out two or 
three handfuls more, but he found there 
was no pleasure in it, and he began to be 
vexy sorry his father had set him at it. 
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Having no heart for his work, he did not 
go on with alacrity, and of course made very 
clow progress. He ought to have gone ra- 
pidly forward, and not thought any thing 
about the pleasantness or implcasantnci:i3 of 
it, but only been anxious to finish the v/ork, 
and please his father. Instead of that, lie 
only lounged over it — looked at the heap of 
nails, and sighed to think how large it was. 
He could not sort all those, possibly, he said. 
He knew he could not. It would take him 
forever. 

Still he could not think of any excuse for 
leaving his work again, until, after a little 
while, he came upon a couple of screws. 
"And now what shall I do with these?" 
said he. 

He took the screws, and laid them side by 
side to measure them, so as to see which was 
the largest. Then he rolled them about a 
little, and after playing with them for a little 
time, during which, of course, his work was 
entirely neglected, he concluded he would go 
and ask liis father what he was to do with 
screws. 

He accordingly walked slowly along to the 
house, stopping to look at the grasshoppers 
4 
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and butterflies by the way. After wasting 
some time in this manner, he appeared again 
at his father's table, and wanted to know 
what he should do with the screws that he 
found among the nails. 

'' You ought not to have left your work to 
come and ask that question," said his father. 
" I am afraid you are not doing very well. 
I gave you all the necessary instructions. 
Go back to your work." 

" But, fatheri" said RoUo, as he went out, 
" I do not know what to do with the screws. 
You did not say any thing about screws." 

" Then why do you leave your work to aak 
me any thing about them ? " 

" Why, ^because, — " said RoUo, hesitat- 
ing. He did not know what to say. 

" Your work is to sort out the nails^ and I 
expect, by your coming to me for such frivo- 
lous reasons, that you are not going on with 
it very well." 

Rollo went slowly out of the room, and 
sauntered along back to his work. He put the 
screws aside, and went on with the nails, but 
he did very little. When the heart is not 
in the work, it always goes on very slowly. 
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Thus an hour or two of the forenoon 
passed away, and Rollo made very little 
progress. At last his father came out to see 
what he had done; and it was very plam 
that he had been idling away his time, and 
had accomplished very little indeed. 

His father then said that he might leave 
his work and come in. Rollo walked along 
by the side of his father, and he said to 
him — 

" I see, Rollo, that I shall not succeed in 
teaching you to work industriously, without 
something more than kind words." 

Rollo knew not what to say, and so he 
was silent. He felt guilty and ashamed. 

" I gave you work to do which was very 
easy and plain, but you have been leaving it 
repeatedly for frivolous reasons ; and even 
while you were over your work, you have 
not been industrious. Thus you have wast- 
ed your morning entirely ; you have neither 
done work nor enjoyed play. 

" I was afraid it would be so," he con^ 
tinned. " Very few boys can be taught to 
work industriously, without being com- 
pelled ; though I hoped that my little Rollo 
could have been. But^ as it is, as | fin4 tl^at 
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persuasion will not do, I must do something 
more decided. I should do very wrong to 
let you grow up an idle boy ; and it is time 
fv)r you ta begin to learn to do something 
besides play." 

He said this in a kind, but very serious 
tone, and it was plain he was much dis- 
pleased. He told RoUo, a minute or two af- 
ter, that he might go, then, where he pleased, 
and that he would consider what he should 
do, and tell him some other time. 



A CONVERSATION. 

That evening, when RoUo was just going 
to bed, his father took him up in his lap, and 
told him he had concluded what to do. 

" You see it is very necessary," said he, 
"that you should have the power of con- 
fining yourself steadily and patiently to a 
single employment, even if it does not amuse 
you. 1 have to do that, and all people have 
to do it, and you must learn to do it, or you 
will grow up indolent and useless. You 
cannot do it now, it is very plain. If I set 
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you to doing any thing, you go on as long 
as the novelty and the amusement last, and 
then your patience is gone, and you contrive 
every possible excuse for getting away from 
your task. Now I am going to give you one 
hour's work to do, every forenoon and after- 
noon. I shall give you such things to do, 
as are perfectly plain and easy, so that you 
will have no excuse for neglecting your work 
or leaving it. But yet I shall choose such 
things as will afford you no amusement, fijr 
I want you to learn to work^ not play." 

" But, father," said RoUo, "you told me 
there was pleasure in work, the other day. 
But how can there be any pleasure in it, if 
you choose such things as have no amuse- 
ment in them, at all ? " 

" The pleasure of working," said his father, 
"is not the fun of doing amusing things, 
but the satisfaction and solid happiness of 
being faithful in duty, and accomplishirig 
some useful purpose. For example, if I 
were to lose my pocket-book on the road, 
and should tell you to walk back a mile, and 
look carefully all the way until you found 
it, and if you did it faithfully and carefully, 
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you would find a kind of satisfaction in do- 
ing it; and when you found the pocket- 
book, and brought it back to me, you would 
enjoy a high degree of happiness. Should 
not you ? " 

" Why, yes, sir, I should," said Rollo. 

" And yet there would be no amusement 
in it. You might, perhaps, the next day, go 
over the same road, catching butterflies: 
that would be amusement. Now, the pleas- 
ure you would enjoy in looking for the 
pocket-book would be the solid satisfaction 
of useful work. The pleasure of catching 
butterflies would be the amusement of play. 
Now, the difficulty is, with you, that you 
have scarcely any idea, yet, of the first. You 
are all the time looking for the other, that 
is, the amusement. You begin to work 
when I give you any thing to do, but if you 
don't find amusement in it, you scon give it 
up. But if you would only j ersevere, you 
wjuld find, at length, a solid satisfaction, 
that would be worth a great deal more." 

Rollo sat still, and listened, but his father 
saw, fro n his looks, that he was not much 
iiitere.stel in what he was saying; and he 
perceived that it was not at all probable 
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that SO small a boy could be reasoned into 
liking work. In fact, it was rather hard for 
Rollo to understand all that his father said, 
— and still harder for him to feel the force 
of it. He began to grow very sleepy, and 
so his father let him go to bed. 



BOLIiO LEABN8 TO WORK AT LAST. 

The next day his father gave him his 
work. He was to begin at ten o'clock, and 
work till eleven, gathering beans in the gar- 
den. His father went out with him, and 
waited to see how long it took him to gather 
half a pint, and then calculated how many 
he could gather in an hour, if he was indus- 
trious. Rollo knew that if he failed now, 
he should be punished in some way, although 
his father did not say any thing about pun- 
ishment. When he was set at work the day 
before, about the nails, he was making an 
experiment, as it were, and he did not ex- 
pect to be actually punished' if he failed; 
but now he knew that he was under orders, 
and must obey. 
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So he worked very diligently, and when 
his father came out at the end of the hour, 
he found that Rollo had got rather more 
beans than he had expected. Rollo was 
much gratified to see his father pleased; 
and he carried in his large basket full of 
beans to show his mother, with great pleas- 
ure. Then he went to play, and enjoyed 
himself very highly. 

The next morning, his father said to him, 

" Well, Rollo, you did very well yester- 
day ; but doing right once is a very differ- 
ent thing from forming a habit of doing 
right. I can hardly expect you will succeed 
as well to-day; or, if you should to-day, 
that 3'ou will to-morrow." 

Rollo thought he should. His work was 
to pick up all the loose stones in the road, 
and carry them, in a basket, to a great heap 
of stones behind the barn. But he was not 
quite faithful. His father observed him 
playing several times. He did not speak to 
him, however, until the hour was over, and 
then he called him in. 

"Rollo," said he, "you have failed to- 
day. You have not been very idle, but you 
have not been industrious ; and the punish- 
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ment which I have concluded to try first, 
is, to give you only bread and water for 
dinner." 

So, when dinner time came, and the family 
sat down to the good beefsteak and apple-i^ie 
which was upon the table, Rollo knew that 
he was not to come. He felt very unhapi)y, 
but he did not cry. His father called him, 
and cut off a good slice of bread, and put 
into his hands, and told him he might go and 
eat it on the steps of the back door. " If you 
should be thirsty," he added, " you may ask 
Mary to give you some water." 

Rollo took the bread, and went out, and 
took his solitary seat on the stone step lead- 
ing into the back yard, and, in spite of all 
his efforts to prevent it, the tears would 
come into his eyes. He thought of his guilt 
in disobeying his father, and he felt unhappy 
to think that his father and mother were 
seated together at their pleasant table, and 
that he could not come because he had been 
an undutiful son. He determined that he 
would never be unfaithful in his work again. 

He went on, after this, several days very 
well. His father gave him various kinds of 
work to do, and he began at last to find a con- 
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siderable degree of satisfaction in doing it. 
He found, particularly, that he enjoyed him- 
self a great deal more after his work than 
before; and whenever he saw what he had 
done, it gave him pleasure. After he had 
picked up the loose stones before the house, 
for instance, he drove his hoop about there, 
with unusual satisfaction ; enjoying the neat 
and tidy appearance of the road much more 
than he would have done if Jonas had cleared 
it. In fact, in the course of a month, RoUo 
became quite a faithful and efficient little 
workman. 



THE corporal's AGAIN. 

"Now," said his father to him one day, 
after he had been doing a fine job of wood- 
piling, — " now we will go and talk with the 
corporal about a wheelbarrow. Or do you 
think 3'^ou could find the way yourself? " 

RoUo said he thought he could. 

" Very well, you may go ; I believe I shall 
let you have a wheelbarrow now, and you 
oaa ask him how soon he can have it done.*' 
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RoUo clapped his hands, and capered 
about, and asked his father how long he 
thought it would be before he could have it. 

" O, you will learn," said he, " when you 
come to talk with the corporal." 

" Do you think it will be a week ? " 

" I think it probable that he could make 
one in less than a week," said his father, 
smiling. 

" Well, how soon?" said Rollo. 

" O, I cannot tell you ; wait till you get 
to his shop, and then you will see." 

Rollo saw that, for some reason or other, 
his father was not inclined to talk about 
the time when he should have his wheel- 
barrow, but hft could not think why ; how- 
ever, he determined to get the corporal to 
make it as quick as he could, at any rate. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon 
that Rollo set off to go for his wheelbarrow. 
His mother told him he might go and get 
his cousin James to go with him if he chose. 
So he walked along towards the bridge, 
and, instead of turning at once off there to 
go towards the mill, he went on over the 
bridge towards the house where James 
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lived. James came with him, and they 
walked back very pleasantly together. 

When they got across the bridge again, 
they turned off towards the mill, talking 
about the wheelbarrow. RoUo told James 
about his learning to work, and about his 
having seen the wheelbarrow at the corpo- 
ral's and how he trundled it about, and 
liked it very much. 

"I should like to see it very much," 
said James. " I suppose I can, when we get 
to the corporal's shop." 

"No," said RoUo, "he said that that 
wheelbarrow was engaged ; and I suppose 
it has been taken away before this time." 

Just then the corner of %he corporal's 
shop began to come into view, and presently 
the door came in sight, and James called 
out, 

" Yes, yes, there it is. I see it standing 
up by the side of the door." 

"No," said Rollo, "that's not it. That 
is a blue one." 

"What color was the wheelbarrow that 
you saw ? " asked James. 

"It was not any color; it was not 
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painted," said RoUo. "I wonder whose 
that wheelbarrow can be ? " 

The boys walked along, and presently 
came to the door of the shop. They opened 
the door, and went in. There was nobody 
there. 

Various articles were around the room. 
There was a bench at one side, near a win- 
dow; and there were a great many tools 
upon it, and upon shelves over it. On 
another side of the shop was a lathe, a curious 
sort of a machine, that the corporal used a 
great deal, in some of his nicest work. 
Then there were a good many things there 
which were sent in to be mended, such as 
chairs, a spinning-wheel, boys' sleds, and one 
or two large wheelbarrows. 

The boys walked around the room a few 
minutes, looking at the various things ; and 
at last Rollo spied another little wheelbar- 
row, on a shelf. It was very much like the 
one at the door, only it was painted green. 

Rollo said that that one looked exactly 
like the one he trundled when he was there 
before, only it was green. 

"Perhaps he has painted it since," said 
James ; " let us go to the door, and look at 
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the other one, and see which is the big- 
gest." 

So they went to the door, and found that 
the blii3 one was a little the biggest. 

Ju3t then they saw the corporal coming 
across the road, with a hatchet in his hand. 
He had been to grind it at the mill, where 
there was a grindstone, that went round by 
water. 

"Ah, boys," said he, "how do you do? 
Have you come for your wheelbarrow, 
RoUo?" 

" Yes, sir," said Rollo ; " how soon can 
you get it done ? " 

" Done? it is done now," said he ; "there 
it is." And he took the blue wheelbarrow, 
which was at the door, and set it down in 
the path. 

" That is not mine," said Rollo, " is it ? " 

"Yes," said the corporal; "your father 
sp.')k3 f jr it a week ago." 

Rollo took hold of his wheelbarrow and 
began to wheel it along. He liked it very 
much. 

James said he wished he could have one 
too, and while Rollo was talking with the 
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corporal, he could not help looking at the 
green one on the shelf, which he thought 
was just about as big as he should like. 

The corporal asked him if he wanted to 
see that one, and he took it down f r hi \ 
James took hold of the handles, and tiii* I ii 
a little, back and forth on the floor, and then 
he said it was just about big enough for him. 

" Who is this for ? " said he to the cor- 
poral. 

" I do not know," said the corporal ; " a 
gentleman bespoke it some time ago. I do 
not know what his name is." 

Just then he seemed to see somebody out 
of the window. 

** Ah ! here he comes now ! " he exclaimed 
suddenly. 

Just then the door opened, and whom 
should the boys see coming in, but their 
uncle Geirge ! 

" Wli}', Jiiines," said he, '' have you got 
hold of your wheelbarrow already ? " 

"i!fy wheelbarrow!" said James. "Is 
this mine ? " 

" Yes," said his uncle, " I got it made to 
give to you. But when I found that RoUo 
was having one made, I waited for his to be 
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done, so that you might have them both to- 
gether. So trundle them home." 

Sj the boys set off on the run down the 
road, in fine style, with their wheelbarrows 
trundling beautifully before them. 
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SAND-MEN. 



Next to little wooden blocks, I think 
that good, clean sand is an excellent thing 
for children to play with. When it is a little 
damp, it will remain in any shape you put 
it in, and you can build houses and eitACS, 
and make roads and canals in it. At any rate, 
RoUo and his cousin James used to be very 
fond of going down to a certain place in the 
brook, where there was plenty of sand, and 
playing in it. It was of a gray color, and 
somewhat mixed with pebble-stones ; but 
then they used to like the pebble-stones very 
much to make walls with, and to stone up 
the little wells which they made in the sand. 

One Wednesday afternoon, they were there 
playing very pleasantly with the sand. They 
had been building a famous city, and, after 
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amusing themselves with it some time, they 
had knocked down the houses, and trampled 
the sand all about again. James then said 
he meant to go to the barn and get his horse- 
cart, and haul a load of sand to market. 

Now there was a place around behind a 
large rock near there, which the boys called 
their barn ; and Rollo and James went to it, 
and pulled out their two little wheelbar- 
rows, which they called their horso-carts. 
They wheeled them down to the edge of the 
water, and began to take up the sand by 
double handfuls, and put it in. 

When they had got their carts loaded, they 
began to wheel them around to the trees 
and stones and bushes, saying, 

"Who'llbuy my sand?" 

" Who'll buy my white sand? " 

" Who'll buy my gray sand ? " 

" Who'll buy my black sand ? " 

But they did not seem to find any pur- 
chaser ; and at last Rollo said suddenly, 

" O, I know who will buy our sand." 

"Who?" said James. 

" Mother." 

"So she will," said James. "We will 
wheel it up to the house." 
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So they set oiT, and began wheeling their 
loads of sand up the pathway among the 
trees. They went on a little way, and pres- 
ently stopped, and sat down on a bank to rcr>t. 
Here they found a number of flowers, wliieh 
they gathered and stuck up in the sand, so 
that their loads soon made a very gay appear- 
ance. 

Just as they were going to set out again, 
Rollo said, 

"But, James, how are we going to get 
through the quagmire? '* 

" O," said James, " we can step along on 
the bank by the side of the path." 

"No," said Rollo; "for we cannot get 
our wheelbarrows along there." 

"Why, yes, — we got them along there 
when we came down." 

"But they were empty and light then; 
now they are loaded and heavy." 

"So they are; but I think we can get 
along ; it is not very muddy there now." 

The place which the boys called the 
quagmire, was a low place in the pathway, 
where it was almost always muddy. This 
pathway was made by the cows, going up 
and down to drink ; and it was a good^ dry 
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and hard path in all places but one. This, 
in the spring of the year, was very wet and 
miry ; and, during the whole summer, it 
was seldom perfectly dry. The boys called 
it the quagmire, and they used to get by on 
one side, in among the bushes. 

They found that it was not very muddy 
at this time, and they contrived to get 
tln:ough with their loads of sand, and soon 
got to the house. They trundled their 
wheelbarrows up to the door leading out to 
the garden ; and RoUo knocked at the door. 

Now RoUo's mother happened, at this 
time, to be sitting at the back-parlor win- 
dow, and she heard their voices as they 
came along the yard. So, supposing the 
knocking was some of their play, she just 
looked out of the window, and called out, 

"Who's there?" 

"Some sand-men," Rollo answered, "who 
have got some sand to sell." 

His mother looked out of the window, 
and had quite a talk with them about their 
sand ; she asked them where it came from, 
what color it was, and whether it was free 
from pebble-stones. The boys had to admit 
that there were a good many pebble-stones 
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in it, and that pebble-stones were not very 
good to scour floors with. 



THE GRAY GARDEN. 

At last, RoUo's mother recommended that 
they should carry the sand out to a corner 
of the yard, where the chips used to be, and 
spread it out there, and stick their flowers 
up in it for a garden. 

The boys liked this plan very much. 
" We can make walks and beds beautifully, 
in the sand," said Rollo. " But, mother, do 
you think the flowers will grow? " 

" No," said his mother, " flowers will not 
grow in sand ; but, as it is rather a shady 
place, and you can water them occasionally, 
they will keep green and bright a good 
many days, and then, you know, you can 
get some more." 

So the boys wheeled the sand out to the 
corner of the yard, took the flowers out 
carefully, and then tipped the sand down 
and spread it out. They tried to make 
walks and beds, but they found they had 
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not got as much sand as they wanted. So 
they concluded to go back and get some 
more. 

In fact, they found that, by getting a great 
many wheelbarrow loads of sand, they could 
cover over the whole corner, and make a 
noble large place for a sand-garden. And 
then, besides, as James said, when they 
were tired of it for a garden, they could 
build cities there, instead of having tS) go 
way down to the brook. 

So they went on wheeling their loads of 
sand, for an hour or two. James had not 
learned to work as well as Rollo had, and 
he was constantly wanting to stop and run 
into the woods, or play in the water ; but 
Rollo told him it would be better to get all 
the sand up, first. They at last got quite a 
great heap, and then went and got a rake 
and hoe to level it down smooth. 

Thus the afternoon passed away ; and at 
last Mary told the boys that they must 
come and get ready for tea, for she was go- 
ing to carry it in soon. 
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A CONTRACT. 

So Rollo and James brushed the loose sand 
from their clothes, and washed their faces 
and hands, and went in. As tea was n^t 
quite ready, they sat down on the front-door 
steps before Rollo's father, who was then 
sitting in his arm-chair in the entry, reading. 

He shut up the book, and began to talk 
mth the boys. 

^ Well, boys," said he, " what have you 
been doing all this afternoon ? " 

" O," said Rollo, " we have been hard at 
work." 

*' And what have you been doing?" 

Rollo explained to his father that they 
had been making a sand-garden out in a 
comer of the yard, and they both asked 
him to go with them and see it. 

They all three accordingly went out be- 
hind the house, the cliildren running on 
before. 

"But, boys," said Rollo's father, as they 
went on, " how came your feet so muddy ? " 

"O," said James, "they got muddy in 
the quagmire." 
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The boys explained how they could not 
go around the quagmire with their loaded 
wheelbarrows, and so had to pick their way 
through it the best way they could ; and 
thus they got their shoes muddy a little ; 
but they said they were a;S careful as they 
could be. 

When they came to the sand-garden, 
Rollo's father smiled to see the beds and 
walks, and the rows of flowers stuck up in 
the sand. It made quite a gay appearance. 
After looking at it some time, they went 
slowly back again, and as they were walk- 
ing across the yard, 

" Father," said RoUo, " do you not think 
that is a pretty good garden ? " 

"Why, yes," said his father, "pretty 
good." 

" Don't you think we have worked pretty 
well?" 

" Why, I think I should call that plaij^ 
not work." 

"Not work!" said RoUo. "Is it not 
work to wheel up such heavy loads cf sand? 
You don't know how heavy they were." 

" I dare say it was hard ; but boyn play 
hard, sometimes, as well as work hard." 
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" But I should think ours, this afternoon, 
was work," said Rollo. 

" Work," replied his father, " is when you 
are engaged in doing any thing in order to 
produce some useful result. When you are 
doing any thing only for the amusement of 
it, without any useful result, it is play. 
Still, in one sense, your wheeling the sand 
was work. But it was not very useful work ; 
you will admit that." 

" Yes, sir," said Rollo. 

"Well, boys, how would you like to do 
some useful work for me, with your wheel- 
barrows ? I will hire you." 

" O, we should like that very much," said 
James. " How much would you pay us ? " 

" That would depend upon how much work 
you do. I should pay you what the work 
was fairly worth ; as much as I should have 
to pay a man, if I were to hire a man to do 
it." 

" What would you give us to do ? " 
sail Rollo. 

" I don't know. I should think of some 
job. How would you like to fill up the 
quagmire ? " 
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" Fill up the quagmire ! " said Rollo. 
" How could we do that ? " 

" You might fill it up with stones. There 
are a great many small stones lying around 
there, which you might pick up and put into 
your wheelbarrows, and wheel them along, 
and tip them over into the quagmire ; and 
when you have filled the path all up with 
stones, cover them over with gravel, and it 
will make a good causey." 

" Causey ? " said Rollo. 

" Yes, causey," said his father ; " such a 
hard dry road, built along a muddy place, 
is called a causey." 

They had got to the tea-table by this 
time ; and while at tea, Rollo 's father ex- 
plained the plan to them more fully. He 
said he would pay them a cent for every two 
loads of stones or gravel which they should 
wheel in to make the causey. 

They were going to ask some more ques- 
tions about it, but he told them he could 
not talk any more about it then, but that 
they might go and ask Jonas how they 
should do it, after tea. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 

They went out into the kitchen, after tea, 
to find Jonas ; but he was not there. They 
then went out into the yard ; and presently 
James saw him over beyond the fence, walk- 
ing along the lane. RoUo called out, 

" Jonas ! Jonas ! where are you going ? " 

" I am going after the cows." 

" We want you ! " said RoUo, calling out 
loud. 

" What for ? " said Jonas. 

" We want to talk with you about some- 
thing." 

Just then, Rollo's mother, hearing this 
hallooing, looked out of the window, and 
told the boys they must not make so much 
noise. 

"Why, we want Jonas," said Rollo, "and 
he has gone to get the cows." 

"Well, you may go with him," said she, 
" if you wish ; and you can talk on the way." 

So the boys took their hats and ran, and 
soon came to where Jonas was, for he had 
been standing still, waiting for them. 
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They walked along together, and the boys 
told Jonas what their father had said. Jonas 
said he should be very glad to have the quag- 
mire filled up, but he was afraid it would not 
do any good for him to give them any direc- 
tions. 

"Why?" said James. 

" Because," said Jonas, " little boys will 
never follow any directions. They always 
want to do the work their own way." 

" O, but we will obey the directions," said 
RoUo. 

"Do you remember about the wood-pile ? " 
said Jonas. 

RoUo hung his head, and looked a little 
ashamed. 

" What was it about the wood-pile ? " said 
James. 

" Why, I told Rollo," said Jonas, " that he 
ought to pile wood with the big ends in front, 
but he did not mind it ; he thought it was 
better to have the big ends back out of sight ; 
and that made the pile lean forward ; and 
presently it all fell over upon him." 

" Did it ? " said James. " Did it hurt you 
nxuch, Rollo?" 

" No, n6t much. But we will follow the 
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directions now, Jonas, if you Avill tell us 
what to do." 

" Very well," said Jonas, " I will try you. 

" In the first place, you must get a few 
old pieces of board, and lay them along the 
quagmire to step upon, so as not to get your 
feet muddy. Then you must go and get a 
load of stones, in each wheelban*ow, and 
wheel them along. You must not tip them 
down at the beginning of the muddy place, 
for then they will be in your way when you 
come with the next load. 

"You must go on with them, one of you 
right behind the other, both stepping care- 
fully on the boards, till you get to the farther 
end, and there tip them over both together. 
Then you must turn round yourselves, but 
not turn your wheelbarrows round. You 
must face the other way, and draw your 
wheelbarrows out." 

"Why?" said James- 

" Because," said Jonas, " it would be diffi- 
cult to turn your wheelbarrows around there 
among the mud and stones, but you can draw 
them out very easily. 

"Then, besides, you must not attempt 
to go by one another. You must both stop 
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at the 8ame time, but as near one anothei 
as you can, and go out just as you came in ; 
that is, if RoUo came in first, and James 
after him, James must come up as near to 
Rollo as he can, and then, when the loads are 
tipped over, and you both turn round, James 
will be before Rollo, and will draw his 
wheelbarrow out first. Do you under- 
stand?" 

"Yes," said James. 

" Must we always go in together ? " asked 
Rollo. 

« Yes, that is better." 

"Why?" 

" Because, if you go in at different times, 
you will be in one another's way. One will 
be going out when the other is coming in, 
and so you will interfere with one another. 
Then, besides, if you fill the wheelbarrows 
together, and wheel together, you will al- 
ways be in company, — which is pleasanter." 

" Well, we will," said Rollo. 

" After you have wheeled one load apiece 
in, you must go and get another, and wheel 
that in as far as you can. Tip them over 
on the top of the others, if you can, or as 
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near as you can. Each time you will not go 
in quite so far as before, so that at last you 
will have covered the quagmire all over 
with stones once." 

" And then must we put on the gravel ? " 

" O, no. That will not be stones enough. 
They would sink down into the mud, and the 
water would come up over them. So you 
must wheel on more." 

" But how can we ? " said James. " We can 
not wheel on the top of all those stones." 

" No," said Jonas ; " so you must go up to 
the house and get a pretty long, narrow 
board, as long as you and Rollo can carry, and 
brmg it down and lay it along on the top of 
the stones. Perhaps you will have to move 
the stones a little, so as to make it steady ; 
and then you can wheel on that. If one 
board is not long enough, you must go and 
get two And you must put them down on 
one side of the path, so that the stones will 
go into the middle of the path, and upon the 
other side, so as not to cover up the board. 

" Then, when you have put loads of stones 

all along in this way, you must shift your 

boards over to the other side of the path, and 

then wheel on them again ; and that will fill 

6 
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up the side where the boards lay at first. And 
so, after a while, you will get the whole path- 
way filled up with stones, as high as you 
please. I should think you had better fill 
it up nearly level with the bank on each 
side." 

By this time the boys came to the bars 
that led into the pasture, and they went in 
and began to look about for the cows. Jonas 
did not see them any where near, and so he 
told the boys that they might stay there and 
pick some blackberries, while he went on 
and found them. He said he thought that 
they must be out by the boiling spri^jg. 

This boiling spring, as they called it, was 
a beautiful spring, from which fine cool water 
was always boiling up out of the sand. It 
was in a narrow glen, shaded by trees, and 
the water running down into a little sort of 
meadow, kept the grass green there, even in 
very dry times ; so that the cows were very 
fond of this spot. 

James and RoUo remained, according to 
Jonas's proposal, near the bars, while he 
went along the path towards the spring. 
Hollo and James had a fine time gathering 
blackberries, until, at last, they saw the cows. 
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coming, lowing along the path. Presently 
they saw Jonas's head among the bushes. 




When he came up to the boys, he told 
them it was lucky that they did not go 
with him. 

^^ Why?" said Rollo. 

'^ I oame upon an enormous hornet's nest, 
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and you would very probably have got 
stung." 

" Where was it ? " said James. 

" O, it was right over the path, just before 
you get to the spring." 

The boys said they were very sorry to 
hear that, for now thej^ could not go to the 
spring any more ; but Jonas said he meant 
to destroy the nest. 

" How shall you destroy it ? " said RoUo. 

" I shall burn it up." 

" But how can you? " said RoUo. 

Jonas then explained to them how he 
was going to burn the hornet's nest. He 
said he should take a long pole with two 
prongs at one end, like a pitchfork, and with 
that fork up a bunch of hay. Then he 
should set the top of the hay on fire, and 
stand it up directly under the nest. 

The boys continued talking about the 
hornet's nest all the way home, and forgot 
to say any thing more about the causey until 
just as they were going into the yard. Then 
they told Jonas that he had not told them 
how to put on the gravel on the top. 

He said he could not tell them then, and, 
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besides, they would have as much as tliey 
could do to put in stones for one day. 

Besides, James said it was sundown, and 
time for him to go home ; but he promised 
to come the next morning, if his mother 
would let him, as soon as he had finished his 
lessons. 



KEEPING TALLY. 

RoUo and James began their work the 
next day about the middle of the forenoon, 
determined to obey Jonas's directions ex- 
actly, and to work industriously for an 
hour. They put a number of small pieces 
of board upon their wheelbarrows, to put 
along the pathway at first ; and just as they 
had got them placed, Jonas came down just 
to see whether they were beginning right. 

He saw them wheel in one or two loads 
of stones, and told them he thought they 
were doing very well. 

"We have earned one cent already," 
said Rollo. 
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" How," said Jonas ; " is your father go- 
ing to pay you for your work ? " 

" Yes," said RoUo, " a cent for every two 
loads we put in." 

'' Then you must keep tally," said Jonas. 

" Tally;' said RoUo, " what is tally ? " 

" Tally is the reckoning. How are you 
going to remember how many loads you 
wheel in ? " 

"O, we can remember easily enough," 
said RoUo ; " we will count them as we go 
along." 

" That will never do," said Jonas. " You 
must mark them down with a piece of chalk 
on your wheelbarrow." 

So saying, Jonas fumbled in his pockets, 
and drew out a small, well-worn piece of 
chalk, and then tipped up Rollo's wheelbar- 
row, saying, 

*' How many loads do you say you have 
cai'ried already ? " 

" Two," said RoUo. 

" Two," repeated Jonas ; and he made 
two white marks with his chalk on the side 
of the wheelbarrow. 

" There ! " said he. 
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*' Mark mine," said James ; " I have 
wheeled two loads." 

Jonas marked them, and then laid the 
chalk down upon a flat stone by the side of 
the path, and told the boys that they must 
stop after every load, and make a mark, and 
that would keep the reckoning exact. 

Jonas then left them, and the boys went 
on with their work. They wheeled ten loads 
of stones apiece, and by that time had the 
bottom of the path all covered, so that they 
could not wheel any more, without the long 
boards. They went up and got the boards, 
and laid them down as Jonas had described, 
and then went on with their wheeling. 

At first, James kept constantly stopping, 
either to play, or to hear RoUo talk ; for they 
kept the wheelbarrows together all the time, 
as Jonas had recommended. At such times. 
Hollo would remind him of his work, for he 
had himself learned to work steadily. They 
were getting on very finely, when, at length, 
they heard a bell ringing at the house. 

This bell was to call them home ; for, as 
Rollo and Jonas were often away at a little 
distance from the house, too far to be called 
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very easily, there was a bell to ring to call 
them home; and Mary, the girl, had two 
ways of ringing it — one way for Jonas, and 
another for Rollo. 

The bell was rung now for Rollo, and so 
he and James walked along towards home. 
When they had got about half way, they saw 
Hollo's father standing at the door, with a 
basket in his hand ; and he called out to them 
to bring their wheelbarrows. 

So the boys went back for their wheel- 
barrows. 

When they came up a second time, with 
their wheelbarrows before them, he asked 
how they had got along with their work. 

"O, famously," said Rollo. "There is 
the tally," said he, turning up the side of the 
wheelbarrow towards liis father, so that he 
could see all the marks. 

" Why, have you wheeled as many loads 
as that ? " said his father. 

" Yes, sir," said Rollo, "and James just as 
many, too." 

"And were they all good loads?'* 

" Yes, all good, full loads." 

" Well, you have done very well. Count 
them, and see how many there are." 
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The boys counted them, aud found there 
were fifteen. 

" That is enough to come to seven cents, 
and one load over," said Hollo's father; 
and he took out his purse, and gave the 
boys seven cents each, that is, a cin-cent 
piece in silver, and one cent besides. He 
told them they might keep the money imtil 
they had finished their work, and then he 
would tell them about purchasing something 
with it. 

" Now," said he, "you can rub out the tally 
— all but one mark. I have paid you for 
fourteen loads, and you have wheeled in 
fifteen ; so you have one mark to go to the 
new tally. You can go round to the shed, 
and find a wet cloth, and wipe out your 
marks clean, and then make one again, and 
leave it there for to-morrow." 

" But we are going right back now," said 
Rollo. 

"No," said his father ; "I don't want you 
to do any more to-day." 

"Why not, father? We want to, very 
much." 

" I cannot tell you why, now ; but I 
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choose you should not. And, now, here in 
a hmcheon for you in this basket. You 
may go and eat it where you please." 



EIGHTS DEFINED. 

So the boys took the basket^ and, after 
they had rubbed out the tally, they went 
and sat down by their sand-garden, and be- 
gan to eat the bread and cheese very hap- 
pily together. 

After they had finished their luncheon, 
they went and got a watering-pot, and be- 
gan to water their sand-garden, and, while 
doing it, began to talk about what they 
should buy with their money. They talked 
of several things that they should like, and 
at last, RoUo said he meant to buy a bow 
and arrow with his. 

"A bow and arrow?" said James. "I 
do not believe your father will let you." 

"Yes, he will let me," said RoUo. "Be- 
sides, it is our money, and we can do what 
we have a mind to with it." 
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*' I don't believe that," said James. 

" Why, yes, we can," said Rollo. 

" I don't believe we can," said James. 

" Well, I mean to go and ask my father," 
said Rollo, " this minute." 

So he laid down the watering-pot, and 
ran in, and James after him. When they 
got into the room where his father was, 
they came and stood by his side a minute, 
waiting for him to be ready to speak to 
them. 

Presently, his father laid down his pen, 
and said, 

" What, my boys I " 

" Is not this money our own ? " said Rollo. 

" Yes." 

"And can we not buy what we have a 
mind to with it ? " 

"That depends upon what you have a 
mind to buy." 

"But, father, I should think that, if it 
was our own, we might do any thing with it 
we please." 

" No," said his father, " that does not fol- 
low, at all." 

"Why, father," said Rollo, looking dis- 
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appointed, " I thought every body could 
do what they pleased with their own 
things." 

" Whose hat is that you have on ? Is it 
James's ? " 

" No, sir, it is mine." 

" Are you sure it is your own ? " 

" Why, yes, sir," said Rollo, taking off his 
hat and looking at it, and wondering what 
his father could mean. 

" Well, do you suppose you have a right 
to go and sell it ? " 

"No, sir," said Rollo. 

" Or go and burn it up ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Or give it away ? " 

" No, sir." 

"Then it seems that people cannot al- 
ways do what they please with their own 
things." 

" Why, father, it seems to me, that is a 
very different thing." 

" I dare say it seems so to you ; but it is 
not — it is just the same thing. No person 
can do any thing they please with their prop- 
erty. There are limits and restrictions in 
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all cases. And in all cases where children 
have property, whether it is money, hats, 
toys, or any thing, they are always limited 
and restricted to such a use of them as their 
parents approve. So, when I give you 
money, it becomes yours just as your 
clothes, or your wheelbarrow, or your 
books, are yours. They are all yours to use 
and to enjoy ; but in the way of using them 
and enjoying them, you must be under my 
direction. Do you understand that? " 

" Why, yes, sir," said RoUo. 

"And does it not appear reasonable?" 

" Yes, sir, I don't know but it is reasonable. 
But men can do any thing they please with 
their money, can they not ? " 

"No," said his father; "they are under 
various restrictions made by the laws of the 
land. But I cannot talk any more about it 
now. When you have finished your work, 
I will talk with you about expending your 
money." 

The boys went on with their work the 
next day, and built the causey up high 
enough with stones. They then levelled 
them off, and began to wheel on the gravel. 
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Jonas made each of them a little shovel out 
of a shingle ; and, as the gravel was lying 
loose under a high bank, they could shovel 
it up easily, and fill their wheelbarrows. 
The third day they covered the stones en- 
tirely with gravel, and smoothed it all over 
with a rake and hoe, and, after it had become 
well trodden, it made a beautiful, hard 
causey ; so that now there was a firm and 
diy road all the way from the house to the 
watering-place at the brook. 



CALCULATION. 

On counting up the loads which it had 
taken to do this work, RoUo's father found 
that he owed RoUo twenty-three cents, and 
James twenty-one. The reason why RoUo 
had earned the most was because, at one 
time, James said he was tired, and must rest, 
and, while he was resting, RoUo went on 
wheeling. 

James seemed rather sorry that he had not 
got as many cents aa Rollo. 
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"I wish I had not stopped to rest/' s;ii I 
he. 

"I wish'^so too," said RoUo; "but I wi 
give you two of my cents, and then I sha . 
have only twenty-one, like you." 

" Shall we be alike then?" 

" Yes," said RoUo ; " for, you see, two 
cents taken away from twenty-three, leaves 
twenty-one, which is just as many as you 
have." 

"Yes, but then I shall have more. If 
you give me two, I shall have twenty- 
three." 

"So you will," said Rollo; "I did not 
think of that." 

The boys paused at this unexpected diffi- 
culty ; at last, Rollo said he might give his 
two cents back to his father, and then they 
should have both alike. 

Just then the boys heard some one call- 
ing. 

" Rollo ! " 

Rollo looked up, and saw his mother at 
tho chamber window. Gho was sitting 
there at work, and had heard their conver- 
c::ticn. 
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" What, mother? " said RoUo. 

" You might give him one of yours, and 
then you will both have twenty-two." 

They thought that this would be a fine 
plan, and wondered why they had not 
thought of it before. A few days after- 
wards, they decided to buy two little 
shovels with their money, one for each, so 
that they might shovel sand and gravel 
easier than with the wooden shovels that 
Jonas made. 
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ROLLO'S GARDEN. 



FABMER CROPWBLL. 

One warm morning, early in the spring, 
just after the snow was melted off from the 
ground, Rollo and his father went to take a 
walk. The ground by the side of the road 
was dry and settled, and they walked along 
very pleasantly ; and at length they came 
to a fine-looking farm. The house was not 
very large, but there were great sheds and 
barns, and spacious yards, and high wood- 
piles, and flocks of geese, and hens and tur^ 
keys, and cattle and sheep, sunning them- 
selves around the bams. 

Rollo and his father walked into the yard, 
and went up to the end door, a large pig 
running away with a grunt when they came 
up. The door was open, and RoUo's father 
knocked at it with the head of his cane. A 
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pleasant-looking young woman came to the 
door. 

" Is Farmer Cropwell at home ? " said 
RoUo's father. 

"Yes, sir," said she, "he is out in the 
long barn, I believe." 

" Shall I go there and look for him ? " 
said he. 

" If you please, sir." 

So Rollo's father walked along to the 
bam. 

It was a long bam mdeed. RoUo thought 
he had never seen so large a building. On 
each side was a long range of stalls for cat- 
tle, facing towards the middle, and great 
scaffolds overhead, partly filled with hay 
and with bundles of straw. They walked 
down the barn floor, and in one place Rollo 
passed a large bull chained by the nose in 
one of the stalls. The bull uttered a sort 
of low growl or roar, as Rollo and his father 
passed, wliich made him a little afraid ; but 
his attention was soon attracted to some 
hens, a little farther along, which were 
standing on the edge of the scaffolding over 
his head, and cackling with noise enough to 
fill the whole barn. 
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When they got to the other end of the 
bam, they found a door leading out into a 
shed ; and there was Farmer Cropwell, with 
one of his men and a pretty large boy, get- 
ting out some ploughs. 

"Good morning, Mr. Cropwell," said 
RoUo's father ; " what ! are you going to 
ploughing ? " 

" Why, it is about time to overhaul the 
ploughs, and see that they are in order. I 
think we shall have an early season." 

" Yes, I find my garden is getting settled, 
and I came to talk with you a little about 
some garden seeds." 

The truth was, that RoUo's father was 
accustomed to come every spring, and pur- 
chase his garden seeds at this farm ; and so, 
after a few minutes, they went into the house, 
taking RoUo with them, to get the seeds that 
were wanted, out of the seed-room. 

What they called the seed-room was a 
large closet in the house, with shelves all 
around it ; and RoUo waited there a little 
while, until the seeds were selected, put up 
in papers, and given to his father. 

When this was all done, and they were 
just coming out, the farmer said, " Well, my 
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little boy, you have been very still and 
patient. Would you not like some seeds 
too ? Have you got any garden ? " 

" No, sir," said RoUo ; " but perhaps my 
father will give me some ground for one." 

" Well, I will give you a few seeds, at any 
rate." So he opened a little drawer, and 
took out some seeds, and put them in a 
piece of paper, and wrote something on the 
outside. Then he did so again and again, 
until he had four little papers, which he 
handed to RoUo, and told him to plant 
them in his garden. 

RoUo thanked him, and took his seeds, 
and they returned home. 



WORK AND PLAY. 

On the way, Rollo thought it would be 
an excellent plan for him to have a garden, 
and he told his father so. 

" I think it would be an excellent plan 
myself," said his father. " But do you in- 
tend to make work or play of it ? " 
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« 

" Why, I must make work of it, must not 
I, if I have a real garden ? " 

"No," said his father; "you may make 
play of it if you choose." 

"How?" said RoUo. 

"Why, you can take a hoe, and hoe about 
in the ground as long as it amuses you to 
hoe; and then you can plant your seeds, 
and water and weed them just as long as you 
find any amusement in it. Then, if you have 
any thing else to play with, you can neglect 
your garden a long time, and let the weeds 
grow, and not come and pull them up until 
you get tired of other play, and happen to 
feel like working in your garden." 

" I should not think that that would be a 
very good plan," said RoUo. 

" Why, yes," replied his father ; " I do not 
know but that it is a good plan enough, — 
that is, for play. It is right for you to play 
sometimes; and I do not know why you 
might not play with a piece of ground, and 
seeds, as well as with any thing else." 

" Well, father, how should I manage my 
garden if I was going to make work of it?" 

"O, then you would not do it for 
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amusement, but for the useful results. You 
would consider what you could raise to best 
advantage, and then lay out your garden ; 
not as you might happen to fancy doing it, 
but so as to get the most produce from it. 
When you come to dig it over, you would 
not consider how long you could find amuse- 
ment in digging, but how much digging is 
necessary to make the ground productive ; 
and so in all your operations." 

" Well, father, which do you think would 
be the best plan for me ? " 

" Why, I hardly know. By making play 
of it, you will have the greatest pleasure as 
you go along. But, in the other plan, you 
will have some good crops of vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers." 

" And wouldn't I have any crops if I made 
play of my garden ?" 

" Yes ; I think you might, perhaps, have 
some flowers, and, perhaps, some beans and 
peas." 

RoUo hesitated for some time which plan 
he should adopt. He had worked enough to, 
know that it was often very tiresome to keep 
on with his work when he wanted to go and 
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play ; but then he knew that after it was over, 
there was great satisfaction in thinking of 
useful employment, and in seeing what had 
been done. 

That afternoon he went out into the 
garden to consider what he should do, and 
he found his father there, staking out some 
ground. 

" Father," said he, " whereabouts should 
you give me the ground for my garden?" 

" Why, that depends," said his father, " on 
the plan you determine upon. If you are 
going to make play of it, I must give you 
ground in a back corner, where the irregu- 
larity, and the weeds, will be out of sight. 
But if you conclude to have a real garden, 
and to work industriously a little while every 
day upon it, I should give it to you there, 
just beyond the pear tree." 

Rollo looked at the two places, but he 
could not make up his mind. That evening 
he asked Jonas about it, and Jonas advised 
him to ask his father to let him have both. 
" Then," said he, " you can work on your 
real garden as long as there is any necessary 
work to be done, and then you could go and 
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play about the other with James or Lucy, 
when they are here." 

RoUo went off immediately, and asked his 
father. His father said there would be some 
difficulties about that ; but he would think 
of it, and see if there was any way to avoid 
them. 

The next morning, when he came in to 
breakfast, he had a paper in his hand, and he 
told RoUo he had concluded to let him have 
the two gardens, on certain conditions, which 
he had written down. He opened the paper, 
and read as follows : — 

" Conditions on which I let Hollo have two 
pieces of land to cultivate; the one to be 
called his working-garden^ and the other his 
playing-garden. 

"1. In cultivating his working-garden 
he is to take Jonas's advice, and to follow it 
faithfully in every respect. 

" 2. He is not to go and work upon his 
plajdng-garden, at any time, when there is 
any work that ought to be done on his 
working-garden. 

" 3. If he lets his working-garden get out 
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of order, and I give him notice of it ; then, 
if it is not put perfectly in order again with- 
in three days after receiving the notice, he is 
to forfeit the garden, and all that is growing 
upon it* 

" 4. Whatever he raises, he may sell to 
me, at fair prices, at the end of the season." 



PLANTING. 

RoUo accepted the conditions, and asked 
his father to stake out the two pieces of 
ground for him, as soon as he could ; and his 
father did so that day. The piece for the 
working-garden was much the largest. 
There was a row of currant-bushes near it, 
and his father said he might consider all 
those opposite his piece of ground as in- 
cluded in it, and belonging to him. 

So Rollo asked Jonas what he had better 
do first, and Jonas told him that the first 
thing was to dig his ground all over, pretty 
deep ; and, as it was difficult to begin it, 
Jonas said he would begin it for him. So 
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Jonas began, and dug along one side, and 
instructed Rollo how to throw up the spade- 
fuls of earth out of the way, so that the 
next spadeful would come up easier. 

Jonas, in this way, made a kind of a 
trench all along the side of RoUo's ground ; 
and he told Rollo to be careful to throw 
every spadeful well forward, so as to keep 
the trench open and free, and then it would 
be easy for him to dig. 

Jonas then left him, and told him that 
there was work enough for him for three or 
four days, to dig up his ground well. 

Rollo went to work, very patiently, for 
the first day, and persevered an hour in dig- 
ging up his ground. Then he left his work 
for that day ; and the next morning, when 
the regular hour which he had allotted to 
work arrived, he found he had not much in- 
clination to return to it. He accordingly 
asked his father whether it would not be a 
good plan to plant what he had already dug, 
before he dug any more. 

" What is Jonas's advice ? " said his 
father. 

" Why, he told me I had better dig it all 
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up first ; but I thought that, if I planted 
part first, those things would be growing 
while I am digging up the rest of the 
ground." 

*' But you must do, you know, as Jonas 
advises ; that is the condition. Next year, 
perhaps, you will be old enough to act ac- 
cording to your own judgment; but this 
year you must follow guidance." 

Rollo recollected the condition, and he 
had nothing to say against it; but he looked 
dissatisfied. 

"Don't you think that is reasonable, 
Rollo ? " said his father. 

" Why ; I don't know," said Rollo. 

" This very case shows that it is reason- 
able. Here you want to plant a part before 
V^ou have got the ground prepared. The real 
reason is because you are tired of digging ; 
not because you are really of opinion that 
that would be a better plan. You have 
not the means of judging whether it is, or 
is not, now, time to begin to put in seeds." 

Rollo could not help seeing that that was 
his real motive ; and he promised his father 
that he would go on, though it was tire- 
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some. It was not the hard labor of digging 
that fatigued him, for, by following Jonas's 
directions, he found it easy work; but it 
was the sameness of it. He longed for 
something new. 

He persevered, however, and it was a 
valuable lesson to him; for when he had 
got it all done, he was so satisfied with 
thinking that it was fairly completed, and 
in thinking that now it was all ready to- 
gether, and that he could form a plan for 
the whole at once, that he determined that 
forever after, when he had any unpleasant 
piece of work to do, he would go on pa- 
tiently through it, eveH if it was tiresome. 

With Jonas's help, RoUo planned his gar- 
den beautifully. He put double rows of 
peas and beans all around, so that when 
they should grow up, they would enclose his 
garden like a fence or hedge, and make it 
look snug and pleasant within. Then, he 
had a row of com, for he thought he should 
like some green corn himself to roast. 
Then, he had one bed of beets and some hills 
of muskmelons, and in one corner he planted 
some flower seeds, so that he could have some 
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flowers to put into his mother's glasses, for 
the mantel-piece. 

Rollo took great interest in laying out 
and planning his groimd, and in watching 
the garden when the seeds first came up ; 
for all this was easy and pleasant work. 
In the intervals, he used to play on his 
pleasure-ground, planting and digging, and 
setting out, just as he pleased. 

Sometimes he, and James, and Lucy, 
would go out in the woods with his little 
wheelbaiTow, and dig up roots of flowers and 
little trees there, and bring them in, and set 
them out here and there. But he did not 
proceed regularly with this ground. He did 
not dig it all up first, and then form a reg- 
ular plan for the whole; and the conse- 
quence was, that it soon became very 
irregular. 

He would want to make a path one day 
where he had set out a little tree, perhaps, 
a few days before; and it often happened 
that, when he was making a little trench to 
sow one kind of seeds, out came a whole par- 
cel of others that he had put in before, and 
forgotten. 

Then, when the seeds came up in his 
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playing-garden, they came up here and there, 
irregularly ; but, in his working-garden, all 
looked orderly and beautiful. 

One evening, just before sun-down, RoUo 
brought out his father and mother to look 
at his two gardens. The difference between 
them was very great ; and RoUo, as he ran 
along before his father, said that he thought 
the working plan of making a garden was a 
great deal better than the playing plan. 

" That depends upon what your object is." 

"How so?" said RoUo. 

"Why, which do you think you have had 
the most amusement from, thus far ? " 

"Why, I have had most amusement, 
I suppose, in the little garden in the corner." 

" Yes," said his father, " undoubtedly. 
But the other appears altogether the best 
now, and will produce altogether more in 
the end. So, if your object is useful results, 
you must manage systematically, regularly, 
and patiently ; but if you only want amuse- 
ment as you go along, you had better do 
every day just as you happen to feel in- 
clined." 

" Well, father, which do you think is best 
for a boy ? " 
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" For quite small boys, a garden for play 
is best. They have not patience or industry 
enough for any other." 

" Do you think I have patience or industry 
enough?" 

"You have done very well, so far; but 
the trying time is to come." 

"Why, father?" 

" Because the novelty of the beginning is 
over, and now you will have a good deal of 
hoeing and weeding to do for a month to 
come. I am not sure but that you will for- 
feit your land yet." 

" But you are to give me three days' no- 
tice, you know." 

" That is true ; but we shall see." 



THE TRYING TIME. 

The trying time did come true enough ; 
for, in June and July, RoUo fomid it hard 
to take proper care of his garden. If he 
had worked resolutely an hour, once or 
twice a week, it would have been enough ; 
but he became interested in other plays, 
8 
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and, when Jonas reminded him that the 
weeds were growing, he would go in and 
hoe a few minutes, and then go away to 
play. 

At last, one day, his father gave him no- 
tice that his garden was getting out of order, 
and, unless it was entirely restored in three 
days, it must be forfeited. 

Hollo was not much alarmed, for he 
thought he should have ample time to do 
it before the three days should have ex- 
pired. 

It was just at night that Rollo received 
his notice. He worked a little the next 
morning ; but his heart was not in it much, 
and he left it before he had made much 
progress. The weeds were well rooted 
and strong, and he found it much harder to 
get them up than he expected. The next 
day, he did a little more, and, near the lat- 
ter part of the afternoon, Jonas saw him 
running about after butterflies in the yard, 
and asked him if he had got his work all done. 

" No," said he ; " but I think I have got 
more than half done, and I can finish it 
very early to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " said Jonas. " To-mor- 
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row is Sunday, and you cannot work then." 

" Is it ? " said Rollo, with much surprise 
and alarm; "I didn't know that. What 
shall I do ? Do you suppose my father will 
count Sunday ? " 

"Yes," said Jonas, "I presume he will. 
He said three days without mentioning any 
thing about Sunday." 

Rollo ran for his hoe. He had become 
much attached to his ground, and was very 
unwilling to lose it ; but he knew that his 
father would rigorously insist on his forfeit- 
ing it, if he failed to keep the conditions. 
So he went to work as hard as he could. 

It was then almost sundown. He hoed 
away, and pulled up the weeds, as indus- 
triously as possible, until the sun went 
down. He then kept on imtil it was so 
dark that he could not see any longer, and 
then, finding that there was considerable 
more to be done, and that he could not 
work any longer, he sat down on the side 
of his little wheelbarrow, and burst into 
tears. 

He knew, however, that it would do no 
good to cry, and so, after a time, he dried 
his eyes, and went in. He could not help 
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hoping that his father would not count the 
Sunday; and, "If I can only have Mon- 
day," said he to himself, " it will all be 
weU." 

He went in to ask his father, but found 
that he had gone away, and would not 
come home until quite late. He begged his 
mother to let him sit up until he came 
home, so that he could ask him, and, as she 
saw that he was so anxious and unhappy 
about it, she consented. Rollo sat at the 
window watching, and as soon as he heard 
his father drive up to the door, he went out, 
and, while he was getting out of the chaise, 
lie said to him, in a trembling, faltering 
voice, 

" Father, do you count Sunday as one of 
my three days ? " 

" No, my son." 

Rollo clapped his hands, and said, "O, 
how glad ! " and ran back. He told his 
mother that he was very much obliged to 
her for letting him sit up, and now he was 
ready to go to bed. 

He went to his room, undressed himself, 
and, in a few minutes, his father came in to 
get his light. 
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" Father," said Rollo, " I am very much 
obliged to you for not counting Sunday." 

" It is not out of any indulgence to you, 
RoUo ; I have no right to count Sunday." 

" No right, father? Why, you said three 
days." 

"Yes; but in such agreements as that, 
three working days are always meant: so 
that, strictly, according to the agreement, I 
do not think I have any right to count Sun- 
day. If I had I should have felt obliged to 
count it." 

"Why, father?" 

" Because I want you, when you grow up 
to be a man, to be bound by your agreements. 
Men will hold you to your agreements when 
you are a man, and I want you to be accus- 
tomed to it while you are a boy. I should 
rather give up twice as much land as your 
garden, than take yours away from you now ; 
but I must do it if you do not get it in good 
order before the time is out." 

" But, father, I shall, for I shall have time 
enough on Monday." 

"True; but some accident may prevent it. 
Suppose you should be sick." 

"If I was sick, should you count it?" 
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" Certainly. You ought not to let your 
garden get out of order ; and, if you do it, 
you run the risk of all accidents that may 
prevent your working during the three days.'' 

RoUo bade his father good night, and he 
went to sleep, thinking what a narrow escape 
he had had. He felt sure that he should save 
it now, for he did not think there was the 
least danger of liis being sick on Monday. 



A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Monday morning came, and, when he 
awoke, his first movement was, to jump out 
of bed, exclaiming, 

" Well, I am not sick this morning, am I? " 

He had scarcely spoken the words, how- 
ever, before his ear caught the sound of rain, 
and, looking out of the window, he saw, to 
his utter consternation, that it was pouring 
steadily down, and, from the wind and the 
gray uniformity of the clouds, there was 
every appearance of a settled storm. 

" What shall I do ? " said RoUo. " What 
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shall I do ? Why did I not finish it on Satur- 
day?" 

He dressed himself, went down stairs, and 
looked out at the clouds. There was no pros- 
pect of any thing but rain. He ate his break- 
fast, and then went out, and looked again. 
Rain, still. He studied and recited his morn- 
ing lessons, and then again looked out. Rain, 
rain. He could not help hoping it would 
clear up before night ; but, as it continued 
so steadily, he began to be seriously afraid 
that, after all, he should lose his garden. 

He spent the day very anxiously and un- 
happily. He knew, from what his father had 
said, that he could not hope to have another 
day allowed, and that all would depend on 
his being able to do the work before night. 

At last, about the middle of the afternoon, 
RoUo came into the room where his father 
and mother were sitting, and told his father 
that it did not rain a great deal then, and 
asked him if he might not go out and finish 
his weeding ; he did not care, he said, if he 
did get wet. 

" But your getting wet will not injure you 
alone — it will spoil your clothes." 

" Besides, you will take cold," said his 
mother. 
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"Perhaps he would not take cold, if he 
were to put on dry clothes as soon as he leaves 
working," said his father ; " but wetting his 
clothes would put you to a good deal of 
trouble. No ; I'd rather you would not go, 
on the whole, Rollo." 

Rollo turned away with tears in his eyes, 
and went out into the kitchen. He sat down 
on a bench in the shed where Jonas was work- 
ing, and looked out towards the garden. 
Jonas pitied him, and would gladly have 
gone and done the work for him; but he 
knew that his father would not allow that. 
At last, a sudden thought struck him. 

" Rollo," said he, " you might perhaps find 
some old clothes in the garret, which it would 
not hurt to get wet." 

Rollo jumped up, and said, " Let us go and 
see." 

They went up garret, and found, hanging 
up, quite a quantity of old clothes. Some 
belonged to Jonas, some to himself, and they 
selected the worst ones they could find, and 
carried them down into the shed. 

Then Rollo went and called his mother to 
come out, and he asked her if she thought it 
would hurt those old clothes to get wet. She 
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laughed, and said no ; and said she would go 
and ask his father to let him go out with 
them. 




In a few minutes, she came back, and said 
that his father consented, but that he must 
go himself, and put on the old clothes, with- 
out troubling his mother, and then, when he 
came back, he must rub himself dry with a 
towel, and put on his common dress, and put 
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the wet ones somewhere in the shed to dry; 
and when they were dry, put them all back 
carefully in their places. 

Ilollo ran up to his room, and rigged him- 
self out, as well as he could, putting one of 
Jonas's great coats over him, and wearing an 
old broad-brimmed straw hat on his head. 
Thus equipped, he took his hoe, and sallied 
forth in the rain. 

At first he thought it was good fun ; but, in 
about half an hour, he began to be tired, and 
to feel very uncomfortable. The rain spat- 
tered in his face, and leaked down the back 
of his neck ; and then the gi'ound was wet 
and shppery ; and once or twice he almost 
gave up in despair. 

He persevered, however, and before dark 
he got it done. He raked off all the weeds, 
and smoothed the ground over carefully, for 
he knew his father would come out to exam- 
ine it as soon as tlie storm was over. Then 
lie went in, rubbed himself dry, changed his 
clothes, and went and took his seat by the 
Idtchen fire. 

His father came out a few minutes after, 
and said, "Well, Rollo, have you got 
through?" 
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« Yes, sir," said Rollo. 

" Well, I am very glad of it. I was afraid 
you would have lost your garden. As it is, 
perhaps it will do you good." 

'' How ? " said Rollo. " What good ? " 

" It will teach you, I hope, that it is dan- 
gerous to neglect or postpone doing one's 
duty. We cannot always depend on re- 
pairing the mischief. When the proper 
opportunity is once lost, it may never re- 
turn." 

Rollo said nothing, but he thought he 
should remember the lesson as long as he 
lived. 

He remembered it for the rest of that sum- 
mer, at any rate, and did not run any more 
risks. He kept his ground very neat, and 
his father did not have to give him notice 
again. His corn grew finely, and he had 
many a good roasting ear from it; and his 
flowers helped ornament the parlor mantel- 
piece all the summer ; and the green peas, 
and the beans, and the muskmelons, and 
the other vegetables, which his father took 
and paid for, amounted to more than two 
dollars. 
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ADVICE. 

" Well, RoUo," said his father, one even- 
ing, as he was sitting on liis cricket before 
a blight, glowing fire, late in the autumn, 
after all his fruits were gathered in, " you 
have really done some work this summer, 
haven't you ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Rollo ; and he began to 
reckon up the amount of peas, and beans, 
and com, and other things, that he had 
raised. 

" Yes," said his father, " you have had a 
pretty good garden; but the best of it 
is your own improvement. You are really 
beginning to get over some of the faults of 
boy work^^ 

"What are the faults of boy work?" 
said Rollo. 

"One of the first is, confounding work 
with play, — or rather expecting the pleas- 
ure of play, while they are doing work. 
There is great pleasure in doing work, as I 
have told you before, when it is well and 
properly done, but it is very diJfferent from 
the pleasure of play. It comes later; gen- 
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erally after the work is done. While you 
are doing your work, it requires exertion and 
self-demal^ and sometimes the sameness is 
tiresome. 

" It is so with men when they work, but 
they expect it will be so, and persevere not- 
withstanding ; but boySy who have not 
learned this, expect their work will be 
play ; and when they find it is not so, they 
get tired, and want to leave it or to find 
some new way. 

" You showed your wish to make play of 
your work, that day when you were getting 
in your chips, by insisting on having just 
such a basket as you happened to fancy; 
and then, when you got a little tired of 
that, going for the wheelbarrow ; and then 
leaving the chips altogether, and going to 
piling the wood." 

"Well, father," said Rollo, "do not men 
try to make their work as pleasant as they 
can?" 

*' Yes, but they do not continually change 
from one thing to another in hopes to make 
it amusing. They always expect that it 
will be laborious and tiresome, and they un- 
derstand this beforehand, and go steadily 
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forward notwithstanding. You are begin- 
ning to learn to do this. 

" Another fault, which you boys are very 
apt to fall into, is impatience. This comes 
from the first fault ; for you expect, when 
you go to work, the kind of pleasure you 
have in play ; and when you fin^J you do not 
obtain it, or meet with any difficulties, you 
grow impatient, and get tired of what you 
are doing. 

"From this follows the third fault — 
ehangeahleness^ or want of perseverance. In- 
stead of steadily going forward in the way 
they commence, boys are very apt to aban- 
don one thing after another, and to try this 
new way, and that new way, so as to ac- 
complish very little in any thing." 

"Do you think I have overcome all 
these?" said Rollo. 

"In part," said his father; "you begin 
to understand something about them, and 
to be on your guard against them. But you 
have only made a beginning." 

" Only a beginning? " said Rollo ; "why, 
I thought I had learned to work pretty 
well." 

" So you have, for a little boy ; but it is 
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only a beginning, after all. I don't think 
you would succeed in persevering steadily, 
so as to accomplish any serious undertaking 
now." 

" Why, father, /think I would." 
"Suppose I should give you the Latin 
grammar to learn in three months, and tell 
you that, at the end of that time, I would 
hear you recite it all at once. Do you sup- 
pose you would be ready ? " 

" Why, father, that is not work^ 
*' Yes," said his father, " that is one kind 
of work, — and just such a kind of work, so 
far as patience, steadiness, and persever- 
ance, are needed, as you will have most to 
do, in future years. But if I were to give 
it to you to do, and then say nothing to you 
about it till you had time to have learned 
the whole, I have some doubts whether you 
would recite a tenth part of it." 

Rollo was silent; he knew it would be 
just so. 

" No, my httle son," said his father, put- 
ting him down and patting his head, "you 
have got a great deal to learn before you 
become a man ; but then you have got some 
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years to learn it in ; that is a comfort. But 
now it is time for you to go to bed; so good 
night." 
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THE 



APPLE-GATHERING. 



THE GABDEN-HOUSE. 

There was a certain building on one side 
of Farmer Cropwell's yard which they called 
the ffarderirhouse. There was one large 
double door which opened from it into the 
garden, and another smaller one which led 
to the yard towards the house. On one side 
of this room were a great many different 
kinds of garden-tools, such as hoes, rakes, 
shovels, and spades ; there were one or two 
wheelbarrows, and little wagons. Over 
these were two or three broad shelves, with 
baskets, and bundles of matting, and ropes, 
and chains, and various iron tools. Around 
the wall, in different places, various things 
were himg up — here a row of augers, there 
a trap, and in other places parts of harness. 
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Opposite to these, there was a large bench, 
which extended along the whole side. At 
one end of this bench there were a great 
many carpenter's tools; and the other was 
covered with papers of seeds, and little bun- 
dles of dried plants, which Farmer Cropwell 
had just been getting in from the garden. 

The farmer and one of his boys were at 
work here, arranging his seeds, and doing up 
his bundles, one pleasant morning in the fall, 
when a boy about twelve years old came run- 
ning to the door of the garden-house, from 
the yard, playing with a large dog. The dog 
ran behind him, jumping up upon him ; and 
when they got to the door, the boy ran in 
quick, laughing, and shut the door suddenly, 
so that the dog could not come in after him. 
This boy's name was George; the dog's 
name was Nappy — that is, they always 
called him Nappy. His true name was 
Napoleon; though James always thought 
that he got his name from the long naps he 
used to take in a certain sunny corner of 
the yard. 

But, as I said before, George got into the 
garden-house, and shut Nappy out. He 
stood there holding the door, and said. 
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" Father, all the horses have been watered 
but Jolly ; may I ride him to the brook ? " 

" Yes," said his father. 

So George turned round, and opened the 
door a little way, and peeped out. 

" Ah, old Nappy ! you are there still, are 
you, wagging your tail? Don't you wish 
you could catch him ? " 

George then shut the door, and walked 
softly across to the great door leading out 
into the garden. From here he stole softly 
around into the barn, by a back way, and 
then came forward, and peeped out in front, 
and saw that Nappy was still there, sitting 
up, and looking at the door very closely. 
He was waiting for George to come out. 



JOLLY. 



George then went back to the stall where 
Jolly was feeding. He went in and untied 
his halter and led him out. Jolly was a sleek, 
black, beautiful little horse, not old enough 
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to do much work, but a very good horse to 
ride. George took down a bridle, and,, after 
leading Jolly to a horse-block, where he could 
stand up high enough to reach his head, he 
put the bridle on, and then jumped up upon 
his back, and walked him out of the barn by 
a door where Nappy could not see them. 

He then rode around by the other side of 
the house, until he came to the road, and he 
went along the road until he could see up the 
yard to the place where Nappy was watching. 
He called out, Nappy ! in a loud voice, and 
then immediately set his horse off upon a run. 
Nappy looked down to the road, and was 
astonished to see George upon the horse, 
when he supposed he was still behind the 
door where he was watching, and he sprang 
forward, and set off aft^r him in full pursuit. 

He caught George just as he was riding 
down into the brook. George was looking 
round and laughing at him as he came up ; 
but Nappy looked quite grave, and did noth- 
ing but go down into the brook, and lap up 
water with his tongue, while the horse drank. 

While the horse was drinking, Rollo came 
along the road, and George asked him how 
his garden came on. 
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"O, very well," said Rollo. "Father is 
going to give me a larger one next year." 

" Have you got a strawberry-bed ? " said 
George. 

"No," said Rollo. 

" I should think you would have a straw- 
berry-bed. My father will give you some 
plants, and you can set them out this fall." 

" I don't know how to set them out," said 
Rollo. " Could you come and show me ? " 

George said he would ask his father; and 
then, as his horse had done drinking, he 
turned around, and rode home again. 

Mr. Cropwell said that he would give 
Rollo a plenty of strawberry-plants, and, as 
to George's helping him set them out, he said 
that they might exchange works. If Rollo 
would come and help George gather his 
meadow-russets, George might go and help 
him make his strawberry-bed. That even- 
ing, George went and told Rollo of this plan, 
and RoUo's father approved of it. So it was 
agreed that, the next day, he should go to 
help them gather the russets. They invited 
James to go too. 
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THE PET LAMB. 

The next morning, James and RoUo went 
together to the farmer's. They found George 
at the gate waiting for them, with his dog 
Nappy. As the boys were walking along into 
the yard, George said that his dog Nappy 
was the best friend he had in the world, 
except his lamb. 

" Your lamb ! " said James ; " have you 
got a lamb?" 

" Yes, a most beautiful httle lamb. When 
he was very httle indeed, he was weak and 
sick, and father thought he would not live ; 
and he told me I might have him if I wanted 
him. I made a bed for him in the corner of 
the kitchen." 

"O, I wish I had one," said James. 
" Where is he now ? " 

" O, he is grown up large, and he plays 
around in the field behind the house. If I 
go out there with a little pan of milk and 
call him so, — Co-nan^ Co-nan^ Co-nan^ — he 
comes running up to me to get the milk." 

" I wish I could see him," said James. 
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" Well, you can," said George. " My sis- 
ter Ann will go and show liim to you." 

So George called liis sister Ann, and 
asked her if she would be willing to go and 
show James and RoUo his lamb, while he 
went and got the little wagon ready to go 
for the apples. 

Ann said she would, and she went into 
the house, and got a pan with a little milk 
in the bottom of it, and walked along care- 
fully, James and Rollo following her. When 
they had got around to the other side of the 
house, they found there a little gate, lead- 
ing out into a field where there was green 
grass and little clumps of trees. 

Ann went carefully through. James and 
Rollo stopped to look. She walked on a 
little way, and looked around every where, 
but she saw no lamb. Presently she began 
to call out, as George had said, " Co-nan^ 
Co-nan^ Co-nan,'*'* 

In a minute or two, the lamb began to 
run towards her out of a little thicket of 
bushes ; and it drank the milk out of the 
pan. James and Rollo were very much 
pleased, but they did not go towards the 
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lamb. Ann let it drink all it wanted, and 
then it walked away. 

Then James ran back to the yard. He 
found that George and Rollo had gone into 
the garden-house. He went in there after 
them, and found that they were getting a 
little w£^on ready to draw out into the 
field. There were three barrels standing by 
the door of the garden-house, and George 
told them that they were to put their ap- 
' pies into them. 



THE MEADOW-BFSSBT. 

There was a beautiful meadow down a 
little way from Farmer Cropwell's house, 
and at the farther side of it, across a brook, 
there stood a very large old apple-tree, 
which bore a kind of applesr called russets^ 
and they called the tree the meadow-russet. 
These were the apples that the boys were 
going to gather. They soon got ready, and 
began to walk along the path towards the 
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meadow. Two of them drew the wagon, 
and the others carried long poles to knock 
off the apples with. 

As the party were descending the hill 
towards the meadow, they saw before them, 
coming around a turn in the path, a cart 
and oxen, with a large boy driving. They 
immediately began to call out to one 
another to turn out, some pulling one way 
and some the other, with much noise and 
vociferation. At last they got fairly out 
upon the grass, and the cart went by. The 
boy who was driving it said, as he went by, 
smiling, 

" Who is the head of that gang? " 

James and Rollo looked at him, wonder- 
ing what he meant. George laughed. 

" What does he mean ? " said Rollo. 

"He means," said George, laughing, 
" that we make so much noise and confu- 
sion, that we cannot have any head." 

" Any head ? " said James. 

" Yes, — any master workman." 

" Why," said Rollo, " do we need a mas- 
ter workman ? " 

"No," said George, "I don't believe we 
do." 
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So the boys went along until they came 
to the brook. They crossed the brook on a 
bridge of planks, and were very soon under 
the spreading branches of the great apple- 
tree. 
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INSUBORDINATION. 

The boys immediately began the work of 
getting down the apples. But, unluckily, 
there were but two poles, and they all 
wanted them. George had one, and James 
the other, and RoUo came up to James, and 
took hold of his pole, saying, 

"Here, James, I will knock them down ; 
you may pick them up and put them in the 
wagon." 

"No," said James, holding fast to his 
pole; "no, I'd rather knock them down." 

"No," said Rollo, "I can knock them 
down better." 

" But I got the pole first, and 1 ought to 
have it." 

Rollo, finding that James was not will- 
ing to give up his pole, left him, and went 
to George, and asked George to let him have 
the pole ; but George said he was taller, 
and could use it better than Rollo. 

Rollo was a little out of humor at this, 
and stood aside and looked on. James soon 
got tired of his pole, and laid it down ; 
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and then RoUo seized it, and began knock- 
ing the apples off of the tree. But it fa- 
tigued him very much to reach up so high ; 
and, in fact, they all three got tired of the 
poles very soon, and began picking up the 
apples. 

But they did not go on any more har- 
moniously with this than with the other. 
After RoUo and James had thrown in sev- 
eral apples, George came and turned them 
all out. 

" You must not put them in so," said he ; 
" all the good and bad ones together." 

" How must we put them in ? " asked 
RoUo. 

" Why, first we must get a load of good, 
large, whole, roimd apples, and then a load 
of small and wormy ones. We only put the 
good ones into the barrels." 

"And what do you do with the little 
ones ? " said James. 

" O, we give them to the pigs." 

" Well," said RoUo, " we can pick them all 
up together now, and separate them when 
we get home." 

As he said this, he threw in a handful of 
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small apples among the good ones which 
George had been putting in. 

" Be still," said George ; " you must not 
do so. I tell you we must not mix them at 
all." And he poured the apples out upon 
the ground again. 

" O, I'll tell you what we will do," said 
James ; " we will get a load of little ones 
first, and then the big ones. I want to see 
the pigs eat them up." 

But George thought it was best to take 
the big ones first, and so they had quite a 
discussion about it, and a great deal of time 
was lost before they could agree. 

Thus they went on for some time, dis- 
cussing every thing, and each wanting to 
do the work in his own way. They did 
not dispute much, it is true, for neither of 
them wished to make difiiculty. But each 
thought he might direct as well as the 
others, and so they had much talk and clam- 
or, and but very little work. When one 
wanted the wagon to be on one side of the 
tree, the others wanted it the other; and 
when George thought it was time to draw 
the load along towards home, RoUo and 
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James thought it was not nearly full enough. 
So they were all pulling in different direc- 
tions, and made very slow progress in their 
work. It took them a long time to get 
their wagon full. 

When they got the load ready, and were 
fairly set off on the road, they went on 
smoothly and pleasantly for a time, until 
they got up near the door of the garden- 
house, when RoUo was going to turn the 
wagon round so as to back it up to the 
door, and George began to pull in the other 
direction. 

" Not so, RoUo," said George ; " go right 
up straight." 

" No," said Rollo, " it is better to hack it 
up." 

James had something to say, too; and 
they all pulled, and talked loud and all to- 
gether, so that there was nothing but noise 
and clamor. In the meantime, the wagon, 
being pulled every way, of course did not 
move at all. 
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SUBORDINATION. 

Presently Farmer Cropwell made his ap- 
pearance at the door of the garden-house. 

" Well, boys," said he, " you seem to be 
pretty good-natured, and I am glad of that; 
but you are certainly the 7ioi8ie8t workmen, 
of your size, that I ever heard." 

" Why, father," said George, " I want to 
go right up to the door, straight, and RoUo 
won't let me." 

" Must we not back it up ? " said RoUo. 

" Is that the way you have been working 
all the morning?" said the farmer. 

" How ? " said George. 

" Why, all generals and no soldiers." 

" Sir ? " said George. 

" All of you commanding, and none obey- 
ing. There is nothing but confusion and 
noise. I don't see how you can gather ap- 
ples so. How many have you got in ? " 

So saying, he went and looked into the 
barrels. 

"None," said he ; "I thought so." 

He stood still a minute, as if thinking 
10 
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what to do, and then he told them to leave 
the wagon there, and go with him, and he 
would show them the way to work. 

The boys accordingly walked along after 
him, through the garden-house, into the 
yard. They then went across the road, and 
down behind a barn, to a place where some 
men were building a stone bridge. They 
stopped upon a bank at some distance, and 
looked down upon them. 

" There," said he, " see how men work 1 " 

It happened, at that time, that all the 
men were engaged in moving a great stone 
with iron bars. There was scarcely any 
thing said by any of them. Every thing 
went on silently, but the stone moved reg- 
ularly into its place. 

"Now, boys, do you understand," said 
the farmer, "how they get along so qui- 
etly?" 

"Why, it is because they are men, and 
not boys," said RoUo. 

"No," said the farmer, "that is not the 
reason. It is because they have a head." 

"Ahead?" said RoUo. 

"Yes," said he, "a head; that is, one 
man to direct, and the rest obey." 
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" Which is it ? " said George. 

"It is that man who is pointing now," 
said the farmer, "to another stone. He 
is telling them which to take next. Watch 
them now, and you will see that he directs 
every thing, and the rest do just as he says. 
But you are all directing and commanding 
together, and there is nobody to obey. If 
you were moving those stones, you would 
be all advising and disputing together, and 
pulling in every direction at once, and the 
stone would Dot move at all." 

" And do men always appoint a head," 
said Rollo, " when they work together ? " 

" No," said the farmer, "they do not always 
appoint one regularly, but they always have 
one, in some way or other. Even when no 
one is particularly authorized to direct, they 
generally let the one who is oldest, or who 
knows most about the business, take the 
lead, and the rest do as he says." 

They all then walked slowly back to the 
garden-house, and the farmer advised them 
to have a head, if they wanted their business 
to go on smoothly and well. 

" Who do you think ought to be our head? " 
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" The one who is the oldest, and Imows most 
r.bout the business," said the farmer, " and 
that, I suppose, would be George. But per- 
haps you had better take turns, and let each 
one be head for one load, and then you will 
all learn both to command and to obey." 

So the boys agreed that George should 
command while they got the next load, and 
James and RoUo agreed to obey. The far- 
mer told them they must obey exactly, and 
good-naturedly. 

" You must not even advise him what to 
do, or say any thing about it at all, except 
in some extraordinary esse ; but, when you 
talk, talk about other things altogether, and 
work on exactly as he shall say." 

" What if we know there is a better way ? 
must not we tell him ? " said Rollo, 

" No," said the farmer, " unless it is some- 
thing very uncommon. It is better to go 
wrong sometimes, under a head, than to be 
endlessly talldng and dicputing how you 
shall go. Therefore you must do exactly 
what he says, even if you know a better way, 
and see if you do not get along much faster." 
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THE NEW PLAN TREED. 

The boys determined to try the plan; 
and, after putting their first load of apples 
into the barrel, they set off again under 
George's command. He toklRollo and James 
to draw the wagon, while he ran along be- 
hind. When they got to the tree, Rollo took 
up a pole, and began to beat down some 
more apples ; but George told him they must 
first pick up what were knocked down be- 
fore ; and he drew the wagon round to the 
place where he thought it was best for it to 
stand. The other boys made no objection, 
but worked industriously, picking up all the 
small and worm-eaten apples they could find; 
and, in a very short time, they had the wagon 
loaded, and were on their way to the house 
again. 

Still, Rollo and James had to make so 
great an effort to avoid interfering with 
George's directions, that they did not really 
enjoy this trip quite so well as they did the 
first. It was pleasant to them to be more at 
liberty, and they thought, on the whole, that 
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tliey did not like having a head quite so well 
as being without one. 

Instead of going up to the garden-house, 
George ordered them to take this load to 
the barn, to put it in a bin where all such 
apples were to go. When they came back, 
the farmer came again to the door cf the gar- 
den-house. 

" Well, boys," said he, " you have come 
rather quicker this time. How do you like 
that way of working ? " 

"Why, not quite so well," said RoUo. 
*' I do not think it is so pleasant as the other 
way." 

" It is not such good play^ perhaps ; but 
don't you think it makes better work ? " said 
he. 

The boys admitted that they got their 
apples in faster, and, as they were at work 
then, and not at play, they resolved to con- 
tinue the plan. 

Farmer Cropwell then asked who was to 
take command the next time. 

" RoUo," said the boys. 

" Well, RoUo," said he, " I want you to 
have a large number of apples knocked down 
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this time, and then select from them the lar- 
gest and nicest you can. I want one load 
for a particular purpose." 



A PRESENT. 

The boys worked on industriously, and be- 
fore dinner-time they had gathered all the 
apples. The load of best apples, which the 
farmer had requested them to bring for a par- 
ticular purpose, were put into a small square 
box, until it was full, and then a cover was 
nailed on ; the rest were laid upon the great 
bench. When, at length, the work was all 
done, and they were all ready to go home, 
the farmer put this box into the wagon, so 
that it stood up in the middle, leaving a con- 
siderable space before and behind it. He 
put the loose apples into this space, some be- 
fore and some behind, until the wagon was 
full. 

"Now, James and RoUo, I want you to 
draw these apples for me, when you go 
home," said the farmer. 

" Who are they for ? " said RoUo. 
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" I will mark them," said he. 

So he took down a little curious-looking 
tin dipper, with a top sloping in all around, 
and with a hole in the middle of it. A long, 
slender brush-handle was standing up in this 
hole. 

When he took out the brush, the boys saw 
that it was blacking. With this blacking- 
brush he wrote on the top of the box, — 
Lucy. 

" Is that box for my cousin Lucy ? " said 
RoUo. 

" Yes," said he ; " you can draw it to her, 
can you not ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Rollo, "we will. And 
who are the other apples for ? You cannot 
mark themJ*^ 

" No," said the farmer ; " but you will re- 
member. Those before the box are for you, 
and those behind it for James. So drive 
along. George will come to your house, this 
afternoon, with the strawberry plants, and 
then he can bring the wagon home." 
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THE STRAWBERRY-BED. 

George Cropwell came, soon after, to 
Rollo's house, and helped him make a fine 
strawberry-bed, which, he said, he thought 
would bear considerably the next year. 
They dug up the ground, raked it over care- 
fully, and then put in the plants in rows. 

After it was all done, RoUo got permission 
of his father to go back with George to take 
the wagon home ; and George proposed to 
take Rollo's wheelbarrow too. He had 
never seen such a pretty little wheelbarrow, 
and was very much pleased with it. So 
George ran on before, trundhng the wheel- 
barrow, and Rollo came after, drawing the 
wagon. 

Just as they came near the farmer's house, 
George saw, on before him, a ragged little 
boy, much smaller than Rollo, who was walk- 
ing along barefooted. 

" There's Tom," said George. 

"Who? "said Rollo. 

" Tom. See how I will frighten him." 

As he said this, George darted forward 
with his wheelbarrow, and trundled it on 
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directly towards Tom, as if he was going to 
run over him. Tom looked around, and then 
ran away, the wheelbarrow at his heels. 
He was frightened very much, and began to 
scream; and, just then. Farmer Cropwell, 
who at that moment happened to be coming 
up a lane, on the opposite side of the road, 
called out, 

" George ! " 

George stopped his wheelbarrow. 

" Is that right ? " said the farmer. 

" Why, I was not going to hurt him," said 
George. 

"You did hurt him, — you frightened 
him." 

"Is frightening him hurting him, fath- 
er?" 

" Why, yes, it is giving him pain^ and a 
very unpleasant kind of pain too." 

" I did not think of that," said George. 

"Besides," said his father, "when you 
treat boys in that harsh, rough way, you 
make them your enemies ; and it is a very 
bad plan to make enemies." 

" Enemies, father ! " said George, laugh- 
ing ; " Tom could not do me any harm, if he 
was my enemy." 
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" That makes me think of the story of the 
bear and the tomtit," said the farmer; " and, 
if you and RoUo will jump up in the cart, I 
will tell it to you." 

Thus far, while they had been talking, 
the boys had walked along by the side of 
the road, keeping up with the farmer as he 
drove along in the cart. But now they 
jumped in, and sat down with the farmer on 
his seat, which was a board laid across from 
one side of the cart to the other. As soon 
as they were seated, the farmer began. 



THE FARMER S STORY. 

" The story I was going to tell you, boys, 
is an old fable about making enemies. It 
is called ' The Bear and the Tomtit.' " 

*' What is a tomtit ? " said RoUo. 

" It is a kind of a bird, a very little bird; 
but he sings pleasantly. Well, one pleas- 
ant summer's day, a wolf and a bear were 
taking a walk together in a lonely wood. 
They heard something singing. 

"'Brother,' said the bear, 'that is good 
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singing ; what sort of a bird do you think 
that may be ? ' 

" ' That's a tomtit,' said the wolf. 

" ' I should like to see his nest,' said the 
bear ; ' where do you think it is ? ' 

" ' If we wait a little time, till his mat9 
comes home, we shall see,' said the wolf. 

" The bear and the wolf walked back- 
ward and forward some time, till his mate 
came home with some food in her mouth 
for her children. The wolf and the bear 
watched her. She went to the tree where 
the bird was singing, and they together 
flew to a little grove just by, and went to 
their nest. 

" ' Now,' said the bear, 'let us go and see.' 

"'No,' said the wolf, 'we must wait till 
the old birds are gone away again.' 

"So they noticed the place and walked 
away. 

" They did not stay long, for the bear was 
very impatient to see the nest. They re- 
turned, and the bear scrambled up the tree, 
expecting to amuse himself finely by fright- 
ening the young tomtits. 

"'Take care,' said the wolf; 'you had 
better be careful. The tomtits are little ; 
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but little enemies are sometimes very trou- 
blesome.' 

"*Who is afraid of a tomtit?' said the 
bear. 

" So saying, he poked his great black nose 
into the nest. 

" ^ Who is here ? ' said he ; ' what are 
you?' 

" The poor birds screamed out with ter- 
ror. * Go away ! Go away I ' said they. 

" ' What do you mean by making such a 
noise,' said he, ' and talking so to me ? I 
will teach you better.' So he put his great 
paw on the nest, and crowded it down until 
the poor little birds were almost stifled. 
Presently he left them, and went away. 

*' The yoimg tomtits were terribly fright- 
ened, and some of them were hurt. As 
soon as the bear was gone, their fright gave 
way to anger ; and, soon after, the old birds 
came home, and were very indignant too. 
They used to see the bear, occasionally, 
prowling about the woods, but did not know 
what they could do to bring him to pun- 
ishment. 

"Now, there was a famous glen, sur- 
rounded by high rocks, where the bear used 
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to go and sleep, because it was a wild, soli- 
tary place. The tomtits often saw him 
there. One day, the bear was prowling 
around, and he saw, at a great distance, 
two huntsmen, with guns, coming towards 
the wood. He fled to his glen in dismay, 
though he thought he should be safe there. 

"The tomtits were flying about there, 
and presently they saw the huntsmen. 
*Now,' said one of them to the other, *is 
the time to get rid of the tyrant ; you go 
and see if he is in his glen, and then come 
back to where you hear me singing.' 

" So he flew about from tree to tree, 
keepkig in sight of the huntsmen, and sing- 
ing all the time ; while the other went and 
found that the bear was in his glen, crouched 
down in terror behind a rock. 

" The tomtits then began to flutter around 
the huntsmen, and fly a little way towards 
the glen and then back again. This at- 
tracted the notice of the men, and they fol- 
lowed them to see what could be the matter. 

" By and by, the bear saw the terrible 
huntsmen coming, led on by his little ene- 
mies, the tomtits. He sprang forward, and 
ran from one side of the glen to the other ; 
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but he could not escape. They shot him 
with two bullets through his head. 

" The wolf happened to be near by, at 
that time, upon the rocks that were around 
the glen; and hearing all this noise, he 
came and peeped over. As soon as he saw 
how the case stood, he thought it would be 
most prudent for him to walk away ; which 
he did, saying, as he went, 

" ' Well, the bear has found out that it is 
better to have a person a friend than an 
enemy, whether he is great or small.' " 

Here the farmer paused — he had ended 
the story. 

"And what did they do with the bear?" 
said RoUo. 

" O, they took off his skin to make caps 
of, and nailed his claws up on the barn." 
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GEORGIE. 



THE LITTLE LANDING. 

A SHORT distance from where RoUo lives, 
there is a small but very pleasant house, just 
under the hill, where you go down to 
the stone bridge leading over the brook. 
There is a noble large apple tree on one side 
of the house, which bears a beautiful, sweet 
and mellow kind of apple, called golden pip 
pins. A great many other trees and flowers 
are around the house, and in the little gar- 
den on the side of it towards the brook. 
There is a small white gate that leads to the 
house, from the road ; and there is a pleasant 
path leading right out from the front door, 
through the garden, down to the water. 
This is the house that Georgie lives in. 

One evening, just before sunset, Rollo was 
coming along over the stone bridge, towards 
home. He stopped a moment to look over 
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the railing, down into the water. Presently 
he heard a very sweet-toned voice calling 
out to him. 

"Rol-lo." 

RoUo looked along in the direction in 
which the sound came. It was from the bank 
of the stream, a little way from the road, at 
the place where the path from Georgie's 
house came down to the water. The brook 
was broad, and the water pretty smooth and 
still here ; and it was a place where Rollo 
had often been to sail boats with Georgie. 
There was a little smooth, sandy place on 
the shore, at the foot of the path, and they 
used to call it Georgie's landing ; apd there 
was a seat close by, under the bushes. 

Rollo thought it was Georgie's voice that 
called him, and in a minute, he saw him sit- 
ting on his little seat, with his crutches by 
his side. Georgie was a sick boy. He could 
not walk, but had to sit almost all day, at 
home, in a large easy chair, which his father 
had bought for him. In the winter, his chair 
was established in a particular corner, by 
the side of the fire, and he had a little case 
of shelves and drawers, painted green, by the 
side of him. In these shelves and drawers he 
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had his books and playthings, — his pen 
and ink, — his paint-box, brushes and pen- 
cils, — his knife, and a little saw, — and a 
great many things which he used to make 
for his amusement. Then, in the summer, 
his chair, and his shelves and drawers, 
were moved to the end window, which 
looked out upon the garden and brook. 
Sometimes, when he was better than usual, 
he could move about a little upon crutches ; 
and, at such times, when it was pleasant, 
he used to go out into the garden, and 
down, through it, to his landing, at the 
brook. 

Georgie had been sick a great many years, 
and when RoUo and Jonas first knew him, 
he used to be very sad and unhappy. It 
was because the poor little fellow had noth- 
ing to do. His father had to work pretty 
hard to get food and clothing for his family ; 
he loved little Georgie very much, but he 
could not buy him many things. Sometimes 
people who visited him, used to give him 
playthings, and they would amuse him a 
little while, but he soon grew tired of them, 
and had them put away. It is very hard 
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for any body to be happy who has not any 
thing to do. 

It was Jonas who taught Georgie what to 
do. He lent him his knife, and brought him 
some smooth, soft, pine wood, and taught 
him to make windmills and little boxes. 
Georgie liked this very much, and used to 
sit by his window in the summer mornings, 
and make playthings, hours at a time. Af- 
ter he had made several things, Jonas told 
the boys who lived about there, that they 
had better buy them of him, when they had 
a few cents to spend for toys ; and they did. 
In fact, they liked the little windmills, 
and wagons, and small framed houses that 
Georgie made, better than sugar-plums and 
candy. Besides, they liked to go and see 
Georgie; for, whenever they went to buy 
any thing of him, he looked so contented 
and happy, sitting in his easy chair, with 
his small and slender feet drawn up under 
him, and his work on the table by his side. 

Then he was a very beautiful boy too. 
His face was dehcate and pale, but there 
was such a kind and gentle expression in 
his mild blue eye, and so much sweetness 
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in the tone of his voice, that they loved 
very much to go and see him. In fact, all 
the boys were very fond of Georgie. 



gborgee's money. 

Georgie, at length, earned, in this way, 
quite a little sum of money. It was nearly 
all in cents ; but then there was one four- 
pence which a lady gave him for a four- 
wheeled wagon that he made. He kept 
this money in a corner of his drawer, and, 
at last, there was quite a handful of it. 

One summer evening, when Georgie's 
father came home from his work, he hung 
up his hat, and came and sat down in 
Georgie's corner, by the side of his little 
boy. Georgie looked up to him with a 
smile. 

" Well, father," said he, " are you tired 
to-night ? " 

" You are the one to be tired, Georgie," 
said he, " sitting here alone all day." 

" Hold up your hand, father," said Geor- 
gie, reaching out his own at the same time, 
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which was shut up, and appeared to have 
something in it. 

" Why, what have you got for me ? " said 
his father. 

" Hold fast all I give you," replied he ; 
and he dropped the money all into his 
father's hand, and shut up his father's fin- 
gers over it. 

" What is all this ? " said his father. 

"It is my money," said he, "for you. 
It is 'most all cents, but then there is one 
fourpence." 

" I am sure, I am much obliged to you, 
Georgie, for this." 

" O no," said Georgie, " it's only a little 
of what you have to spend for me." 

Georgie's father took the money, and put 
it in his pocket, and the next day he went 
to Jonas, and told him about it, and asked 
Jonas to spend it in buying such things as 
he thought would be useful to Georgie; 
either playthings, or tools, or materials to 
work with. 

Jonas said he would be very glad to do 
it, for he thought he could buy him some 
things that would help him very much in 
his work. Jonas carried the money into 
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the city the next time he went, and bought 
him a small hone to sharpen his knife, a 
fine-toothed saw, and a bottle of black var- 
nish, with a little brush, to put it on with. 
He brought these things home, and gave 
them to Georgie's father; and he carried 
them into the house, and put them in a 
drawer. 

That evening, when Georgie was at sup- 
per, his father slyly put the things that 
Jonas had bought, on his table, so that 
when he went back, after supper, he found 
them there. He was very much surprised 
and pleased. He examined them all very 
particularly, and was especially glad to ha^te 
the black varnish, for now he could varnish 
his work, and make it look much more 
handsome. The little boxes that he made, 
after this, of a bright, black outside, and 
lined neatly with paper within, were thought 
by the boys to be elegant. 

He could now earn money faster, and, as 
his father insisted on having all his earnings 
expended for articles for Georgie's own use, 
and Jonas used to help him about expend- 
ing it, he got, at last, quite a variety of 
implements and articles. He had some wire. 
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and a little pair of pliers for bending it in 
all shapes, and a hammer and little nails. 
He had, also, a paint-box and brushes, and 
paper of various colors, for lining boxes, and 
making portfolios and pocket-books, and he 
had varnishes, red, green, blue, and black. 
All these he kept in his drawers and shelves, 
and made a great many ingenious things 
with them. 

So Georgie was a great friend of both 
RoUo and Jonas, and they often used to 
come and see him, and play with him ; and 
that was the reason that RoUo knew his 
voice so well, when he called to him from 
•the landing, when Rollo was standing on 
the bridge, as described in the beginning of 
this story. 



TWO GOOD FRIENDS. 

RoUo ran along to the end of the bridge, 
clambered down to the water's edge, went 
along the shore among the trees and shrub- 
berj'-, until he came to the seat where 
Georgie was sitting. Georgie asked him 
to sit down, and stay with him; but Rollo 
said he must go directly home; and so 
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Georgie took his crutches, and they began 
to walk slowly together up the garden walk. 

"Where have you been, Rollo?" said 
Georgie. 

"I have been to see my cousin James, 
to ask him to go to the city with us to- 
morrow.'* 

" Are you going to the city ? '* 

"Yes; uncle George gave James and I 
a half a dollar apiece, the other day ; and 
mother is going to carry us into the city 
to-morrow to buy something with it." 

"Is Jonas going with you?" 

"Yes," said RoUo. "He is going to 
drive. We are going in our carryall." 

" I wish you would take some money for 
me, then, and get Jonas to buy me some- 
thing with it.*' 

" Well, I will," said Rollo. " What shall 
he buy for you ? " 

" O, he may buy any thing he chooses." 

"Yes, but if you do not tell him what to 
buy, he may buy something you have got 
already." 

" O, Jonas knows every thing I have got 
as well as I do." 

Just then they came up near the house. 
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and Georgie asked RoUo to look up at the 
golden pippin tree, and see how full it was. 

" That is my branch," said he. 

He pointed to a large branch which came 
out on one side, and which hung down 
loaded with fruit. It would have broken 
down, perhaps, if there had not been a 
crotched pole put under it, to prop it up. 

"But all the apples on your branch are 
not golden pippins," said Rollo. "There 
are some on it that are red. What beau- 
tiful red apples ! " 

"Yes," said Georgie. "Father grafted 
that for me, to make it bear rosy-boys. I 
call the red ones my rosy-boys." 

"Grafted?" said Rollo. "How did he 
graft it ? " 

" O," said Georgie, " I do not know ex- 
actly. He cut off a little branch from a 
rosy-boy tree, and stuck it on somehow, and 
it grew, and bears rosy-boys, still.". 

Rollo thought this was very curious. 
Georgie told him he would give him an 
apple, and that he might have his choice, — 
a pippin, or a rosy-boy. 

Rollo hesitated, and looked at them, first 
at one, and then at another; but he could 
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not decide. The rosy-boys had the bright- 
est and most beautiful color, but then the 
pippins looked so rich and mellow, that he 
could not choose very easily ; and so Geor- 
gie laughed, and told him he would settle 
the difficulty by giving him one of each. 

" So come here," said he, " RoUo, and let 
me lean on you, while I knock them down." 

So Hollo came and stood near him, while 
Georgie leaned on him, and with his crutch 
gave a gentle tap to one of each of his 
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kinds of apples, and they fell down upon 
the soft grass, safe and sound. 

They then went into the house, and 
Georgie gave Rollo his money, wrapped up 
in a small piece of paper ; and then Rollo, 
bidding him good-by, went out of the little 
white gate, and walked along home. 

The next morning, soon after breakfast, 
Jonas di'ove the carryall up to the front 
door, and Rollo and. his mother walked out 
to it. RoUo's mother took the back seat, 
and Rollo and Jonas sat in front, and they 
drove along. 

They called at the house where James 
lived, and found him waiting for them on 
the front steps, with his half dollar in his 
hand. 

He ran into the house to tell his mother 
that the carryall had come, and to bid her 
good morning, and then he came out to the 
gate. 

"James," said Rollo, "you may sit on 
the front seat with Jonas, if you want to."' ^ 

James said he should like to very much ; 
and so Rollo stepped over behind, and sat 
with his mother. This was kind and polite, 
for boys all like the front seat when they 
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are riding, and Rollo therefore, did right to 
offer it to his cousin. 



A LECTURE ON PLAYTHIKGS. 

After a short time they came to a smooth 
and pleasant road, with trees and farm- 
houses on each side ; and as the horse was 
trotting along quietly, Rollo asked his moth- 
er if she could not tell them a story. 

" I cannot tell you a story very well, this 
morning, but I can give you a lecture on 
playthings, if you wish." 

"Very well, mother, we should like that," 
said the boys. 

They did not know very well what a lec- 
ture was, but they thought that any thing 
which their mother would propose would be 
interesting. 

" Do you know what a lecture is ? " said 
she. 

" Not exactly," said Rollo. 

"Why, I should explain to you about 
playthings, — the various kinds, their use, 
the way to keep them, and to derive the 
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most pleasure from them, &c. Giving you 
this information will not be as interesting 
to you as to hear a story ; but it will be 
more useful^ if you attend carefully, and 
endeavor to remember what I say." 

The boys thought they should like the 
lecture, and promised to attend. Rollo 
said he would remember it all ; and so his 
mother began. 

"The value of a plaything does not consist 
in itself, but in the pleasure it awakens in 
your mind. Do you understand that ? " 

" Not very well," said Rollo. 

" If you should give a round stick to a 
baby on the floor, and let him strike the 
floor with it, he would be pleased. You 
would see by his looks that it gave him 
great pleasure. Now, where would this 
pleasure be, — in the stick, or in the floor, 
or in the baby ? " 

" Why, in the baby," said Rollo, laugh- 
ing. 

" Yes, and would it be in his body, or in 
his mmd ? " 

'' In his face," said James. 

" In his eyes," said Rollo. 

" You would see the BignB of it in his face, 
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and in his eyes, but the feeling of pleasure 
would be in his mind. Now, I suppose you 
understand what I said, that the value of 
the plaything consists in the pleasure it can 
awaken in the mind." 

" Yes, mother," said Rollo. 

" There is your jumping man," said she, 
" is that a good plaything ? " 

"Yes," said Rollo, ''my kicker. But I 
don't care much about it. I don't know 
where it is now." 

"What was it?" said James. "J never 
saw it." 

"It was a pasteboard man," said his 
mother ; " and there was a string behind, 
fixed so that, by pulling it, you could make 
liis arms and legs fly about." 

"Yes," said Rollo, "I called him my 
kicker y 

" You liked it very much, when you first 
had it." 

"Yes," said Rollo, "but I don't think it 
very pretty now." 

" That shows what I said was true. When 

you first had it, it was new, and the sight 

of it gave you pleasure; but the pleasure 

consisted in the novelty and drollery of it, 

12 
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and after a little while, when you became fa- 
miliar with it, it ceased to give you pleasure, 
and then you did not value it. I found it the 
other day lying on the ground in the yard, 
and took it up, and put it away carefully in 
a drawer." 

" But if the value is all gone, what good 
does it do to e five it ? " said RoUo. 

" The value to you is gone, because you 
have become familiar with it, and so it ha^ 
lost its power to awaken feelings of pleasure 
in you. But it has still power to give pleas- 
ure to other children, who have not seen it, 
and 1 kept it for them." 

" I should like to see it very much," said 
James. " I never saw such a one." 

" I will show it to you some time. Now, 
this is one kind of plaything, — those which 
please by their novelty only. It is not gen- 
erally best to buy such playthings, for you 
very soon get familiar with them, and then 
they cease to give you pleasure, and are 
almost worthless." 

"Only we ought to keep them, if we have 
them, to show to other boys," said Rollo. 

''Yes," said his mother. "You ought 
never to throw them away, or leave them 
on the floor, or on the ^ound." 
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"O, the little fool," said Rollo, sud- 
denly. 

His mother and James looked up, won- 
dering what Rollo meant. He was looking 
out at the side of the carryall, at something 
about the wheel. 

" What is it ? " said his mother. 

" Why, here is a large fly trying to light 
on the wheel, and every time his legs touch 
it, it knocks them away. See I See I " 

"Yes, but you must not attend to him 
now. You must listen to my lecture. You 
promised to give your attention to me." 

So James and Rollo turned away from 
the window, and began to listen again. 

" I have told you now," said she, " of one 
kind of playthings — those that give pleas- 
ure from their novelty only. There is another 
kind — those that give you pleasure by 
their use ; — such as a doll, for example." 

" How, mother ? Is a doll of any usef^^ 

" Yes, in one sense ; that is, the girl who 
has it, u9eB it continually. Perhaps she ad- 
mired the looks of it, the first day it was 
given to her ; but then, after that, she can 
use it in so many ways, tliat it continues to 
afford her pleasure for a long time. She 
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can dress and undress it, put it to bed, 
make it sit up for company, and do a great 
many other things with it. When she gets 
tired of playing with it one day, she puts it 
away, and the next day she thinks of some- 
thing new to do with it, which she never 
thought of before. Now, which should you 
think the pleasure you would obtain from a 
ball would arise from, — its novelty^ or its 
use?'' 

" Its w«e," said the boys. 

" Yes," said the mother. " The first sight 
of a ball would not give you any very special 
pleasure. Its value would consist in the 
pleasure you would take in playing with it. 

" Now, it is generally best to buy such 
playthings as you can use a great many 
times, and in a great many ways ; such as a 
top, a ball, a knife, a wheelbarrow. But 
things that please you only by their novelty^ 
will soon lose all their power to give you 
pleasure, and be good for nothing to you. 
Such, for instance, as jumping men, and 
witches, and funnj^ little images. Children 
are very often deceived in buying their 
playthings ; for those things which please 
by cheir novelty only, usually please them 
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very much for a few minutes while they 
are in the shop, and see them for the first 
time ; while those things which would last 
a long time, do not give them much pleas- 
ure at first. 

"There is another kind of playthings I 
want to tell you about a little, and then my 
lecture will be done. I mean playthings 
which give you pleasure, but give other per- 
sons pain. A drum and a whistle, for exam- 
ple, are disagreeable to other persons ; and 
cliildren, therefore, ought not to choose them, 
unless they have a place to go to, to play with 
them, which will be out of hearing. I have 
known boys to buy masks to frighten other 
children with, and bows and arrows, which 
sometimes are the means of putting out chil- 
dren's eyes. So you must consider, when you 
• are choosing playthings, first whether the 
pleasure they will give you will be from the 
novelty or the use; and, secondly, whether 
in giving you pleasure, they will give any 
other person pain. 

" This is the end of the lecture. Now you 
may rest a little, and look about, and then I 
will tell you a short story." 
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THE YOUNG DRIVERS. 

They came, about this time, to the foot of 
a long hill, and Jonas said he believed that 
he would get out and walk up, and he said 
James might drive the horse. So he put the 
reins into James's hands, and jumped out. 
Rollo climbed over the seat, and sat by his 
side. Presently James saw a large stone in 
the road, and he asked Rollo to see how well 
he could drive around it ; for, as the horse was 
going, he would have carried one wheel di- 
rectly over it. So he pulled one of the reins, 
and turned the horse away; but he contrived 
to turn him out just far enough to make the 
other wheel go over the stone. Rollo laugh- 
ed, and asked him to let him try the next 
time ; and James gave him the reins ; but 
there was no other stone till they got up to 
the top of the hill. 

Then James said that Rollo might ride on 
the front seat now, and when Jonas got in, 
he climbed back to the back seat, and took 
his place by the side of Rollo's mother. 

'' Come, mother," then said Rollo, " we are 
rested enough now ; please to begin the 
•tory." 
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" Very well, if you are all ready.** 
So she began as follows : — 

THE STORY OF SHALLOW, SELFISH, 
AND WISE. 

Once there were three boys going into 
town to buy some playthings : their names 
were Shallow, Selfish, and Wise. Each had 
half a dollar. Shallow carried his in his hand, 
tossing it up in the air, and catching it, as he 
went along. Selfish kept teasing his moth- 
er to give him some more money : half a dol- 
lar, he said, was not enough. Wise walked 
along quietly, with his cash safe in his pocket. 

Presently Shallow missed catching his half 
dollar, and — chink — it went, on the side- 
walk, and it rolled along down into a crack 
under a building. Then he began to cry. 
Selfish stood by, holding his own money 
tight in his hands, and said he did not pity 
Shallow at all ; it was good enough for him ; 
he had no business to be tossing it up. Wise 
Came up, and tried to get the money out with 
a stick, but he could not. He told Shallow 
not to cry ; said he was sorry he had lost his 
money, and that he would give him half of 
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his, as soon as they could get it changed at 
the shop. 

So they walked along to the toy-shop. 

Their mother said that each one might 
choose his own plaything ; so they began to 
look around on the counter and shelves. 

After a while, Shallow began to laugh 
very loud and heartily at something he 
found. It was an image of a grinning mon- 
key. It looked very droll indeed. Shallow 
asked "Wise to come and see. "Wise laughed 
at it too, but said he would not want to buy 
it, as he thought he would soon get tired of 
laughing at any thing, if it were ever so droll. 

Shallow was sure that he would never 
get tired of laughing at so very droll a thing 
as a grinning monkey ; and he decided to 
buy it, if Wise would give him half of his 
money ; and so Wise did. 

Selfish found a rattle, a large, noisy rattle, 
and went to springing it until they were all 
tired of hearing the noise. 

"I think I shall buy this," said he. "I 
can make believe that there is a fire, and 
can run about springing my rattle, and cry- 
ing, ' Fire ! Fire ! ' or I can play that a thief 
is breaking into a store, and can rattle my 
rattle at him, and call out, ^ Stop thief ! ' ** 
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" But that will disturb all the people in 
the house," said Wise. 

" What care I for that ? " said Selfish. 

Selfish found th'at the price of his rattle 
was not so much as the half dollar ; so he 
laid out the rest of it in cake, and sat down 
on a box, and began to eat it. 

Wise passed by all the images and gaudy- 
toys, only good to look at a few times, and 
chose a soft ball, and finding that that did 
not take all of his half of the money, he pur- 
chased a little morocco box with an inkstand, 
some wafers, and one or two short pens in 
it. Shallow told him that was not a play- 
thing ; it was only fit for a school ; and as 
to his ball, he did not think much of that. 

Wise said he thought they could all play 
with the ball a great many times ; and he 
thought, too, that he should like his little 
inkstand rainy days and winter evenings. 

So the boys walked along home. Shallow 
stopped every moment to laugh at his mon- 
key, and Selfish to spring his rattle ; and 
they looked with contempt on Wise's ball, 
which he carried quietly in one hand, and 
his box done up in brown paper in the other. 

When they got home. Shallow ran in to 
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show his monkey. The people smiled a 
little, but did not take much notice of it; 
and, in fact, it did not look half so funny, 
even to himself, as it did in the shop. In 
a short time, it did not make him laugh at 
all, and then he was vexed and angrj^ with 
it. He said he meant to go and throw the 
ugly old baboon away ; he was tired of see- 
ing that same old grin on his face all the 
time. So he went and threw it over the 
wall. 

Selfish ate his cake up, on his way home. 
He would not give his brothers any, for he 
said they had had their money as well as he. 
When he got home, he went about the house, 
up and down, through parlor and chamber, 
kitchen and shed, springing his rattle, and 
calling out, "Stop thief! Stop thief!" or 
" Fire ! Fire ! " Every body got tired, and 
asked him to be still ; but he did not mind, 
until, at last, his father took his rattle away 
from him, and put it up on a high shelf. 

Then Selfish and Shallow went out and 
found Wise playing beautifully with his ball 
in the yard, and he invited them to play 
v/ith him. They would toss it up against 
the wall, and learn to catch it when it came 
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down ; and then they made some bat-sticks, 
and knocked it back and forth to one 
another, about the yard. The more they 
played with the ball, the more they liked it, 
and, as Wise was always very careful not to 
play near any holes, and to put it away safe 
when he had done with it, he kept it a long 
time, and gave them pleasure a great many 
times all summer long. 

And then his inkstand box was a great 
treasure. He would get it out in the long 
winter evenings, and lend Selfish and Shal- 
low, each, one of his pens ; and they would 
all sit at the table, and make pictures, and 
write little letters, and seal them with small 
bits of the wafers. In fact, Wise *kept his 
inkstand box safe till he grew up to be a 
man. 

That is the end of the story. 



THE TOY-SHOP. 



"I wish I could get an inkstand box," 
said Rollo, when the story was finished. 
^ I think he was very foolish to throw 
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away his grinning monkey," said James. 
" I wish I could see a grinning monkey." 

They continued talking about this story 
some time, and at length they drew nigh to 
the city. They drove to a stable, where 
Jonas had the horse put up, and then they 
all walked on in search of a to3'-shop. 

They passed along through one or two 
streets, walking very slowly, so that the 
boys might look at the pictures and curious 
things in the shop windows. At length 
they came to a toy-shop, and all went in. 

They saw at once a great number and 
variety of playthings exhibited to view. 
All around the floor were arranged horses 
on wheels, little carts, wagons, and baskets. 
The counter had a great variety of images 
and figures, — birds that would peep, and 
dogs that would bark, and drummers that 
would drum — all by just turning a Uttle 
handle. Then the shelves and the window 
were filled with all sorts of boxes, and 
whips, and puzzles, and tea-sets, and dolls, 
dressed and not dressed. There were bows 
and arrows, and darts, and jumping-ropes, 
and glass dogs, and little rocking-horses, 
and a thousand other things. 
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When the boys first came in, there was 
a little girl standing by the counter with a 
small slate in her hand. She looked Uke a 
poor girl, though she was neat and tidy in 
her dress. She was talking with the shop- 
man about the slate. 

"Don't you think," said she, "you could 
let me have it for ten cents ? " 

" No," said he, " I could not afford it for 
less than fifteen. It cost me more than ten." 

The little girl laid the slate down, and 
looked disappointed and sad. RoUo's moth- 
er came up to her, took up the slate, and 
said, 

" I should think you had better give him 
fifteen cents. It is a very good slate. It is 
worth as much as that, certainly." 

"Yes, madam, so I tell her," said the 
shopman. 

" But I have not got but ten cents," said 
the little girl. 

" Have not you ? " said Rollo's mother. 
She stood still thinking a moment, and 
then she asked the little girl what her name 
Was. 

She said it was Mana. 

She. asked her what she wanted the slate 
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for ; and Maria said it was to do sums on 
at school. She wanted to study arithme- 
tic, and could not do so without a slate. 

Jonas then came forward, and said that 
he would lilce to give her five cents of 
Georgie's money, and that, with the ten she 
had, would be enough. He said that Georgie 
had given him authority to do what he 
thought best with his money, and he knew, 
if Georgie was here he would wish to help 
the little girl. 

RoUo and James were both sorry they 
had not thought of it themselves ; and, as 
soon as Jonas mentioned it, they wanted to 
give some of their money to the girl ; but 
Jonas said he knew that Georgie would 
prefer to do it. At last, however, it was 
agreed that Rollo and James should furnish 
one cent each, and Georgie the rest. This 
was all agreed upon after a low conversation 
by themselves in a corner of the store ; and 
then Jonas came forward, and told the shop- 
man that they were going to pay the ad- 
ditional five cents, and that he might let 
thj girl havo the slate. So Jonas paid the 
money, and it was agreed that Rollo. and 
James should pay him hack their share, 
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when they got their money changed. The 
boys were very much pleased to see the lit- 
tle girl go away so happy with her slate i:i 
her hand. It was neatly done up in paper, 
mth two pencils, which the shopman ga\ c 
her, done up inside. 

After Maria was gone, the boys looked 
around the shop, but could not find any 
thing which exactly pleased them ; or at 
least they could not find any thing which 
pleased them so much more than any thing 
else, that they could decide in favor of it. 
So they concluded to walk along, and look 
at another shop. 

They succeeded at last in finding some 
playthings that they liked, and Jonas 
bought a variety of useful things for Geor- 
gie. On their way home, the carryall 
stopped at the house where Lucy lived, and 
Ilollo's mother left him and Jamea tliero to 
Bho\7 Lucy their playthings. 

One of the things they bought was a Ht- 
tlo boat with two sails, and they went dov/n 
behind the house to sail it. The other 
playthings and books they carried down too, 
and had a fine time playing with them, v/ith 
Lucy and another little girl who was visit- 
ing her that afternoon. 
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NOTICE TO PARENTS. 



Although this little book, and its fellow, "Rollo 
AT Work," are intended principally as a means of 
entertainment for their little readers, it is hoped by 
the writer that they may aid in accomplishing some 
of the following useful purposes : — 

1. In cultivating tUe thinking powers ; as frequent 
occasions occur, in which ihe incidents of the narra- 
tive, and the conversations arising from them, are 
intended to awaken and engage the reasoning and 
reflective faculties of the little readers. 

2. In promoting the progress of children in read- 
ing and in knowledge of language; for the diction 
of the stories is intended to be often in advance of 
the natural language of the reader, and yet so used 
as to be explained by the connection. 

3. In cultivating the amiable and gentle qualities 
of the heart. The scenes are laid in quiet and vir^. 
tuous life, and the character and conduct described 
are generally — with the exception of some of the 
ordinary exhibitions of childish folly — character 
and conduct to be imitated ; for it is generally bet- 
ter, in dealing with children, to allure them to what 
is right by agreeable pictures of it, than to attempt 
to drive them to it by repulsive delineations of what 
is wrong. 
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KOLLO AT PLAT. 



IN THE WOODS. 



THE SETTINQ OUT. 

One pleasant morning in the autumn, 
when RoUo was about five years old, he was 
sitting on the platform, behind his father's 
house, playing. He had a hammer and 
nails, and some small pieces of board. He 
was trying to make a box. He hammered 
and hammered, and presently he dropped 
his work down and said, fretfully, 

" O dear me ! " 

" What is the matter, RoUo ? " said Jonas, 
— for it happened that Jonas was going by 
just then, with a wheelbarrow. 

"I wish these little boards would not 
split so. I cannot make my box." 
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" You drive the nails wrong ; you put the 
wedge sides with the grain." 

"The wedge sides!" said RoUo; "what 
are the wedge sides, — and the grain? I do 
not know what you mean." 

But Jonas went on trundling his wheel- 
barrow ; though he looked around and told 
Rollo that he could not stop to explain it to 
him then. 

Rollo was discouraged about his box. 
He thought he would look and see what 
Jonas was going to do. Jonas trundled the 
wheelbarrow along, until he came opposite 
the bam-door, and there he put it down. 
He went into the bam, and presently came 
out with an axe. Then he took the sides of 
the wheelbarrow off, and placed them up 
against the bam. Then he laid the axe 
down across the wheelbarrow, and went 
into the barn again. Prettj'- soon he brought 
out an iron crowbar, and laid that down adso 
in the wheelbarrow, with the axe. 

Then Rollo called out, 

" Jonas, Jonas, where are you going ? " 

" I am going down into the woods, be- 
yond the brook." 

" What are you going to do?" 
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" I am going to clear up some ground." 

" May I go with you ? " 

" I should like it, — but that is not for me 
to say." 

Rollo knew by this that he must ask his 
mother. He went in and asked her, and she, 
in return, asked him if he had read his les- 
son that morning. He said he had not ; he 
had forgotten it. 

"Then," said his mother, "you must first 
go and read a quarter of an hour." 

Rollo was sadly disappointed, and also a 
little displeased. He turned away, hung 
down his head, and began to cry. It is not 
strange that he was disappointed, but it was 
very wrong for him to feel displeased, and 
begin to cry. 

" Come here, my son," said his mother. 

Rollo came to his mother, and she said to 
him kindly, 

"You have done wrong now twice this 
morning; you have neglected your duty of 
reading, and now you are out of humor with 
me because I require you to attend to it. 
Now it is my duty not to yield to such feel- 
ings as you have now, but to punish them. 
So I must say that, instead of a quarter of 
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an hour, you must wait half an hour, before 
you go out with Jonas." 

RoUo stood silent a minute, — he per- 
ceived that he had done wrong, and was 
sorry. He did not know how he could find 
Jonas in the woods, but he did not say 
any thing about that then. He only asked 
his mother what he must do for the half 
hour. She said he must read a quarter of 
an hour, and the rest of the time he might 
do as he pleased. 

So RoUo took his book, and went out and 
sat down upon the platform, and he began 
to read aloud. When he had finished one 
page, which usually took a quarter of an 
hour, he went in to ask his mother what time 
it was. She looked at the clock, and told 
him he had been reading seventeen min- 
utes. 

" Is seventeen minutes more than a quar- 
ter of an hour, or not so much? " asked Rollo. 

"It is more ; — fifteen minutes is a quarter 
of an hour. Now you may do what you 
please till the other quarter has elapsed." 

Rollo thought he would go and read more. 
It is true he was tired ; but he was sorry he 
had done wrong, and he thought that if he 
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read more than he was obliged to, his moth- 
er would see that he was penitent, and that 
he acquiesced in his punishment. 

So he went on reading, and the rest of the 
half hour passed away very quickly. In 
fact, his mother came out before he got up 
from his reading, to tell him it was time for 
him to go. She said she was very glad he 
had submitted pleasantly to his punishment, 
and she gave him something wrapped up in 
a paper. 

"Keep this till you get a little tired of 
play, down there, and then sit down pn a 
log and open it." 

RoUo wondered what it was. He took it 
gladly, and began to go. But in a minute 
he turned around and said, 

" But how shaU I find Jonas ? " 

"What is he doing?" said his mother. 

" He said he was going to clear up some 
land." 

" Then you will hear his axe. Go down 
to the edge of the woods and listen, and 
when you hear him, call him. But you 
must not go into the woods unless you hear 
him." 
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BRIDGE-BUILDING. 

RoUo went on, down the green lane, till 
he came to the tum-stile, and then went 
through into the field. He then followed a 
winding path until he came to the edge of 
the trees, and there stopped to listen. 

He heard the brook gurgling along over 
the stones, and that was all at first ; but 
presently he began to hear the strokes of 
an axe. He called out as loud as he could, 

"Jonas! Jonas 1" 

But Jonas did not hear. 

Then he walked along the edge of the 
woods till he came nearer the place where 
he heard the axe. He found here a little 
openmg among the trees and bushes, so that 
he could look in. He saw the brook, and 
over beyond it, on the opposite bank, was 
Jonas, cutting down a small tree. 

So RoUo walked on until he came to the 
brook, and then asked Jonas how he should 
get over. The brook was pretty wide and 
deep. 

Jonas said, if he would wait a few min- 
utes, he would build him a bridge. 
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" Tou cannot build a bridge/' said RoUo. 

"Wait a little and see." 

So Rollo sat down on a mossy bank, and 
Jonas, having cut down the small tree, be- 
gan to work on a larger one that stood near 
the bank. 

After he had cut a little while, Rollo asked 
him why he did not begin the bridge. 

" I am beginning it," said he. 

Rollo laughed at this, but in a minute Jo- 
nas called to him to stand back, away from 
the bank; and then, after a few strokes more, 
the top of the tree began to bend slowly over, 
and then it fell faster and faster, until it 
came down with a great crash, directly across 
the brook. 

"There I" said Jonas, "there is your 
bridge." 

Rollo looked at it with astonishment and 
pleasure. 

"Now," said Jonas, " I will come and help 
you over." 

" No," said Rollo, " I can come over my- 
self. I can take hold of the brancho^ for a 
railing." 

So Rollo began to climb along the stem of 
the tree, holding on carefully by the branches. 
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When lie reached the middle of the stream, 
he stopped to look down into the water. 

" This is a capital bridge of yours, Jonas," 
said he. " How beautiful the water looks 
down here ! O, I see a little fish ! He is \ 

swimming along by a great rock. Now he j 

is standing perfectly still. O, Jonas, come l 

and see him." * 

"No," said Jonas, "I must mind my } 

work." j 

After a little time, RoUo went carefully 1 

on over the bridge, and sat down on the ] 

bank of the brook. But he* did not have with I 

him the parcel his mother gave him. He j 

had left it on the other side. ; 

After he had watched the fishes, and ; 

thrown pebble-stones into the brook some 
time, he began to be tired, and he asked Jo- 
nas what he had better do. 

" I think you had better build a wigwam." 

" A wigwam ? What is a wigwam? " said 
RoUo. 

" It is a little house made of bushes such 
as the Indians live in." 

" O, I could not make a house," said RoUo. 

" I think you could if I should tell you 
how, and help you a little." 
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" But you say you must* mind your work." 

** Yes, — I can mind my work and tell 
you at the same time." 

Rollo thought he should like to build a 
wigwam very much. Jonas told him the 
first thing to be done was to find a good 
place, where the ground was level. Rollo 
looked at a good many places, but at last 
chose a smooth spot under a great oak tree, 
which Jonas said he was not going to cut 
down. It was near a beautiful turn in the 
brook, where the water was very deep. 

Jonas told him that the first thing was to 
make a little stake, and drive it down in the 
middle of his wigwam-ground. Then Rollo 
recollected that he had left his hatchet over 
on the other side of the brook, together with 
the parcel his mother gave him ; and he was 
going over to get them, when Jonas told him 
he would trim up the bridge a little, and 
then he could go over more easily. 

So Jonas went upon the bridge, and began 
to cut away the branches that were in the 
way, leaving enough on each side to take 
hold of, and to keep Rollo from falling in. 
Rollo could then get back and forth easily. 
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He held on with one hand, and carried his 
hatchet in the other. Then he went over 
again, and brought his parcel, and laid it 
down near the great oak tree. 

Then he made a little stake, and drove it 
down in the middle of the wigwam-ground. 
Then he asked Jonas what he must do next. 

" That is the centre of your wigwam ; now 
you must strike a circle around it." 

"What?" said Rollo. 

" Don't you know how to strike a circle ? " 
said Jonas. 

Rollo said he did not, and then Jonas told 
him to do exactly as he should say, and that 
would show him. 

"First," said Jonas, "have you got a 
string ? " 

Rollo felt in his pockets in vain, but he 
recollected his little parcel, which was tied 
with a piece of twine, and held it up to ask 
Jonas if that would do. Jonas said it would, 
and told him to take it off carefully, and tie 
one end of it to his centre stake. 

And Rollo did so. 

" Now," said Jonas, " make another little 
sharp stake for the marker, and tie the other 
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end of the twine to that, near the sharp 
end." 

Rollo worked busily for some time, and 
then called out, 

" Jonas, it is done." 

All this time, Jonas was at work in the 
bushes, at a little distance. He now came 
to RoUo's wigwam-ground, and took hold of 
the marker, and held it off as far from the 
middle stake as it would go, and then began 
to make a mark on the ground all around 
the middle stake. Now, as the marker was 
tied to the middle stake by the string, the 
mark was equally distant from the middle 
stake in every part, and that made it ex- 
actly round. Then Jonas laid down the 
marker, and pulled out the middle stake ; 
and they looked down and saw that there 
was a round mark on the ground, about as 
large as a cart-wheel. 

Then Jonas took the crowbar, and made 
deep holes all around, in this circle, so far 
apart that Rollo could just step from one to 
the other. But Rollo could not understand 
how he could make a house so. 

" I will tell you," said Jonas. " You must 
2 
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now go and get some large branches of trees, 
and trim off the twigs from the lower end, 
and stick them down in these holes. I will 
show you how." 

So Jonas took a large bough, and trimmed 
the large end, and sharpened it a little, and 
then he fixed it down in one of these holes, 
in such a manner that the top of it bent 
over towards the middle of the circle ; then 
he went back to his work, leaving Rollo to 
go on with the wigwam. 



A VISITOR. 

Rollo put down two or three branches 
very well, and was very much delighted at 
seeing it gradually begin to look like a 
house, when he thought he heard a voice. 
He listened a moment, and heard some one 
at a distance calling, " Rol — lo I Rol — lo I '' 

Rollo dropped his hatchet, and looked in 
the direction that the sound came from, 
and called out as loud as he could, " What I " 
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"Where — are — you? " was heard in re- 
ply- 

Rollo answered, "JJer^," and then im- 
mediately clambered along over the bridge, 
and ran through the woods until he came 
out into the open field ; and there he saw a 
small boy, away off at a distance, just com- 
ing through the turn-stile. 

It was his cousin James. It seems that 
James had come to play with him that day, 
and RoUo's mother had directed him down 
towards the woods. 

James came running along towards Rollo, 
holding up something round and bright, in 
each hand. They were half dollars. 

" Where did you get them ? " said Rollo. 

'* One is for you, and one is for me," said 
James. " Uncle George sent them to us." 

" What a beautiful little eagle ! " said Rol- 
lo, as he looked at one side of his half dol- 
lar ; " I wish I could get it off and keep it 
separate." 

" O no," said James, " that would spoil 
your half dollar." 

" Why, they would know it was a half 
dollar by the letters and the head on the other 
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side. What a pretty thin eagle ! How do 
you suppose they fasten it on so strong ? " 

James said he thought he could get it off; 
so they went and sat down on a smooth log, 
that was lying on the ground, and laid Hol- 
lo's half dollar on the log. Then he took a 
pin, and tried to drive the point of it under 
the eagle's head, with a small stone. But 
the eagle would not move. They only made 
some little marks and scratches on the sil- 
ver. 

" Never mind," said RoUo ; *' I will keep 
it as it is." So he took his half dollar, and 
they walked along towards the brook. 

They showed their money to Jonas, and 
told him that they had tried to get the eagle 
off. He smiled at this. The boys went 
back soon to the wigwam, and James said he 
would help Rollo finish it. While they 
were at work they put their money on a 
large flat stone, on the bank of the brook. 
They fixed a great many boughs into their 
\vigwam, weaving them in all around, and 
thus made a very pleasant little house, leav- 
ing a place for a door in front. When they 
were tired, they went and opened Rollo's 
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little package, and found a fine luncheon in 
it of bread and butter and pie ; which they 
ate very happily together, sitting on little 
hemlock branches in the wigwam. 



DIFFICULTY. 

After their luncheon, the boys began to 
talk about the best place for a window for 
the wigwam. 

" I think we will have it this side, tow- 
ards the brook," said James, " and then we 
can look out to the water." 

'' No," said Rollo, " it will be better to 
have it here^ towards where Jonas is work- 
ing, and then we can look out and see him." 

" No," said James, " that is not a good 
plan ; I do not want to see Jonas." 

" And I do not want to see the water," 
replied Rollo. " It is my wigwam, and I 
mean to have the window here'^ 

So saying, he went to the side towards 
Jonas, and began to take away a bough. 
James came there too, and said angrily, 
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^ The wigwam is mine as much as it is 
yours, for I helped make it, and I will not 
have a window here." 

So he took hold of the branch that RoUo 
had hold of. They both felt guilty and con- 
demned, but their angry feelings urged them 
on, and they looked fiercely at each other, 
and pulled upon the branch. 

^RoUo," said James, "let go." 

"James," said Rollo, "I tell you, let my 
wigwam alone." 

" It is not your wigwam." 

"I tell you it is." 

Just then they heard a noise in the bushes. 
They looked around, and saw Jonas coming 
towards them. They felt ashamed, and were 
silent, though each kept hold of the branch. 

" Now, boys," said Jonas, " you have got 
into a foolish and wicked quarreL I have 
heard it all. Now you may do as you please 
— you may let me settle it, or I will lead 
you home to your mother, and tell her about 
it, and let her settle it." 

The boys looked ashamed, but said noth- 
ing. 

" If you conclude t j let me settle it, you 
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must do just as I say. Bqt I do not pretend 
that I have any right to decide sucha case, 
unless you consent. So I will take you 
home, if you prefer." 

The boys both preferred that he should 
settle it, and promised to do as he should say. 

" Well, then," said he, " the first thing is 
for you, Rollo, to go over the other side of 
the brook, and you, James, to stay here, and 
both to sit down still, xrntil you have had 
time to cool." 

The boys obeyed, and Jonas went back 
to his work. 

The boys sat still, feeling guilty and 
ashamed; but they were not penitent. They 
ought to have been sorry for their fault, and 
become good-natured and pleasant again. 
But, instead of that, they were silent and 
displeased, eyeing one another across the 
brook. Jonas waited some time, and then 
came and called them both to him. 

"Now," says James, "1 will tell you ail 
about it, and you shall decide who was to 
blame." 

" I heard it all, and I know which was to 
blame ; you, James, came here to see Rollo, 
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and found him building a wigwam. It was 
his wigwam, not yourB. He began it with- 
out you, and was going on without you, and 
when you came, you had no right to assume 
any authority about it. You ought to have 
let him do as he wished with his own wig- 
wam. You were unjust." 

Here RoUo began to look pleased and 
triumphant, that Jonas had decided in his 
favor. 

"But," continued Jonas, "you, RoUo, 
were playing here alone. Your little cousin 
came to see you ; and you were very glad 
to have him come. He helped you build, 
and when he wanted to have the window in 
a particular way, you ought to have let him. 
To quarrel with a visitor for such a cause 
as that, was very ungentlemanly and unkind. 
So you see you were both very much to 
blame." 

The boys looked guilty and ashamed, but 
they did not feel really penitent. They 
were not cordially reconciled. Neither was 
willing to give up. 

" But," said RoUo, " how shall we make 
the window ? " 
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" I think you ought not to make any win- 
dow, as you cannot agree about it." 

They wanted to make a window now more 
than ever, for each wanted to have his own 
way ; but Jonas would not consent, and, as 
they had agreed to abide by his decision, 
they submitted. Jonas then returned to 
his work, and the boys stood by the side of 
the brook, not knowing exactly what to do. 
Jonas told them, when they went away, that 
he expected that they would have another 
quarrel, as he perceived that their hearts 
were still in a bad state. 



HBAETS WRONG. 

The boys sat down on the bank of the 
brook, and began to pick up little stones and 
throw them into the water. They began 
soon to talk of the window again. 

Hollo said, " Jonas thought you were most 
to blame, I know." 

" No, he did not," replied James. " He 
blamed you the most ; he said you were un- 
just.'' 
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" I don't care," said RoUo. " You do not 
know how to build a wigwam. You cannot 
reach high enough to make a window." 

" I can reach high," said James. " I can 
reach as high as that," said he, stretching up 
his hand. 

"And I can reach as high as ^Aaf," said 
RoUo, stretching up his hand higher than' 
James did, for he was a little taller. 

James was somewhat vexed to find that 
RoUo could reach higher than he could, 
though it was very foolish to allow himself 
to be put out of humor by such a thing. 
But boys, when they are ill-humored, and 
dispute, are always unreasonable and foolish. 
James determined not to be outdone, so he 
took up a stick, and reached it up in the air 
as high as he could, and said, 

" I can reach up as high as thaV' 

Then Rollo took up a stone, and tossed it 
uj) into the air, saying, 

" And I can reach as high as that." 

Now, when boys throw stones into the air, 
they ought to consider where they will come 
down ; but, unfortunately, Rollo did not in 
this case, and the stone fell directly upon 
James's head. It was, however, a small otone, 
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and his cap prevented it from hurting him 
much ; but he was already vexed and out of 
humor, and so he began to cry aloud. 

RoUo was frightened a little, for he was 
afraid he had hurt his cousin a good deal, 
and then he expected too that Jonas would 
come. But Jonas took no notice of the cry- 
ing, but went on with his work. Now, Jo- 
nas was very kind and careful, and always 
came quick when there was any one hurt. 
But this time, he knew by the tone of 
James's crying, that it was vexation rather 
than pain that caused it. 

James, finding that his crying did no good, 
gradually became still ; and in a few minutes, 
as he happened to look around, his eye rested 
on the stone where they had put their half 
dollars, and he saw that only one of them 
was there. 

" O, Rollo," said he, " one of our half dol- 
lars is gone." 

They went to the stone, and, true enough, 
one was gone. They looked around, but it 
was nowhere to be found. Boys that are 
out of humor with one another, are never at 
a loss for subjects of dispute ; and Rollo said 
he believed James had taken it, and James 
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charged it upon RoUo. Then there was a 
dispute who should have the one that was 
left. James knew it was his ; he said he re- 
membered exactly how his looked ; and Rollo 
knew it was his, for the head and the stars 
were very bright on his, and they were very 
bright on this. James, however, had the 
half dollar, and would not give it up ; and so 
Rollo went to Jonas, and told him that 
James had got his half dollar. 

Jonas came, and heard the whole story 
from both of the boys. James said he knew the 
one that was left was his, for he remembered 
exactly how it looked, and he also remem- 
bered exactly the very spot on the stone 
where he put it down. 

James did not mean to tell a lie, but he 
was a little angry and excited; and when 
boys are in that state of mind, they are very 
apt to say they know not what. 

Jonas looked at both sides of the half dol- 
lar very attentively. 

"Which half dollar was it," said he, 
*' that you tried to get the eagle off of? " 

" Mine," said Rollo ; " let me see." 

Jonas held down the half dollar, and 
showed to Rollo and James the marks and 
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scratches made by the pin, proving that this 
was RoUo's half dollar. James looked 
ashamed and confounded ; Jonas just waited 
to hear what he would say. 



HEARTS RIGHT AGAIN. 

James stood still a minute, thinking ; pres- 
ently he said, 

" Well, Rollo, I suppose my half dollar is 
lost, but I am glad yours is safe, at any rate." 

"I am sorry yours is lost," said Rollo, 
" but then I can give you half of what I buy 
with mine." 

" Where did you put the half dollars ? " 
said Jonas. 

" On that rock," said Rollo. 

They walked along towards the rock. It 
was by the edge of the water; Jonas thought 
that as they had been dragging boughs of 
trees along near the rock, some little branch 
might have reached over and brushed off 
one of the pieces of money into the water. 
So he walked up to it and looked over. 

In a minute or two, he pointed down, and 
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the boys looked and saw something bright 
and glittering on the bottom. 

" Is that it ? " said James. 

" I believe it is," said Jonas. 

Jonas then took off his jacket, rolled np 
his shirt sleeve, lay down on the rock, and 
reached his arm down into the water, but it 
was a little too deep. He could not reach it. 

" I cannot get it so," said he. 

" What shall we do ? " said James. " How 
foolish I was to put it so near the water ! " 

" I think we shall contrive some way to 
get it," said Jonas. 

He then sat down on the rock and looked 
into the water. " We can go home and get 
a long pair of tongs, and get it with them, at 
any rate," said he. 

" O, yes," said RoUo, " I will go and get 
them ; " and he ran off towards the bridge. 

" No," said Jonas, "stop; I will try one 
plan more." 

So he went and cut a long straight stem 
of a bush, and trimmed it up smooth, and 
cut the largest end off exactly square. 
Then he went to a hemlock tree near, and 
took off some of the gum, which was very 
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" sticky." He pressed some of this with h'u 
knife on the end of the stick. Then he 
reached it very carefully down, and pressed 
it hard against the half dollar ; it crowded 
the half dollar down into the sand, ont o^ 
sight. 

" There, you have lost it," said James. 

"I don't know," said Jonas; and he began 
slowly and carefully to draw it up. 

When the end of the stick came up out 
of the sand, the boys saw, to their great de- 
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light, that the half dollar was sticldng fast 
on. They clapped their hands, and capered 
about on the stone, while Jonas gently drew 
up the half dollar, and put it, all wet and 
dripping, into James's hands. 

The boys thanked Jonas for getting up 
the money, and then they asked him to keep 
both pieces for them until they went home. 
Then they began to think of the wigwam 
again. 

" We will make the window as you want 
it, James," said RoUo ; " I am willing.'* 

" No," said James, " I was just going to 
say we would make it your way. I rather 
think it would be better to make it towards 
the land." 

"Why can you not have two windows?" 
said Jonas. 

" So we can," said both of the boys ; and 
they immediately went to work collecting 
branches and weaving them in, leaving a 
space for a window both sides. Their quar- 
relsome feelings were all gone, and they 
talked very pleasantly at their work until 
it was time for them to go home to dinner. 
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THE STEEPLE TRAP. 



THE WAY TO CATCH A SQUIREEL. 

The afternoon of the day when RoUo and 
his cousin James made their wigwam in the 
woods by the brook, they were at work 
there again, employed very harmoniously 
together, in finishing their edifi?3 w^en 
suddenly Jonas, who was at work in the 
woods at a little distance, heard them both 
calling to him, in tones of surprise and pleas- 
ure, — 

"O, Jonas, Jonas, come here quick — 
quick!" 

Jonas dropped his axe and ran. 

When he got near them, they pointed to 
a log. 

" See there ; — see ; — see there ! " 

"What is it?" said Jonas. "0,1 see 
it," said he. 

It was a little squirrel clambering up a 
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raspberry-bush, eating the raspberries as he 
went along. He would climb up by the lit- 
tle branches, and pull in the raspberries in 
succession, until he got to the topmost one, 
when the bush would bend over with his 
weight until it almost touched the log. 

'' Let us catch him," said Rollo, very 
eagerly; "do let us catch him; I will go 
and get our steeple trap." 

Jonas did not seem to be so very much 
delighted as the boys were. He said he 
was certainly a cunning little fellow, but 
'* what should we do with him if we should 
catch him ? " 

" O," said Rollo, " we would put him m a 
little cage. It would be so complete to 
have him in a cage I Do, Jonas, do." 

" But you have not got any cage." 

" We can get one," said James. " We can 
buy one with our half dollars." 

" Well," said Jonas, " it will do no good 
to set the trap now, for he will be away be- 
fore we could get back. But I will come 
down to-night, and set the trap, and perhaps 
we shall catch him, though I do not exactly 
like to do it." 

"Why?" said the boys. 
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" O," replied Jonas, " he will not like to 
be shut up all night, in a dark box, and 
then be imprisoned in a cage. He had rather 
run about here, and gather raspberries. 
Besides, you would soon get tired of him if 
you had him in a cage." 

" O no," said Rollo, " I should not get 
tired of him." 

" Did you ever have any plaything that 
you were not tired of before long ? " 

"Why, — no," said Rollo, "but then, a 
real live squirrel is a different thing. Be- 
sides, you know, if I get tired of him, I need 
not play with him then." 

"No, but a real live thing must be fed 
every day, and that you would find a great 
trouble. And then you would sometimes 
forget it, and the poor fellow would be half 
starved." 

" O no," said Rollo ; " I am sure I should 
not forget it." 

" Did you remember your reading-lesson 
this morning ? " 

" Why, — no," said Rollo, looking a little 
confused. " But I am sure I should not for- 
get to feed a squirrel if I had one." 

" You don't know as much as I thought 
you, did," replied Jonas. 
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"Why?" 

" I thought you knew more about yourself 
than to suppose you could be trusted to do 
any thing regularly every day. Why, you 
would not remember to wash your own face 
every morning, if your mother did not re- 
mind you. The squirrel is almost as fit to 
take care of you in your wigwam, as you are 
to take care of him in a cage." 

RoUo felt a little ashamed of his boasting, 
for he knew that what Jonas said was true. 
Jonas said finally, 

" However, we will try to catch him ; but 
I cannot promise that I shall let you keep 
him in a cage. It will be bad enough for 
him to be shut up all night in the box trap, 
but I can pay him for that the next day in 
corn." 

So Jonas brought down the box trap that 
night. It was a long box, about as big as a 
cricket, with a tall, pointed back, which 
looked like a steeple ; so RoUo called it the 
steeple trap. It was so made that if the 
squirrel should go in, and begin to nibble 
some corn, which they were going to put in 
there, it would make the cover come down 
end shut him in. They fixed the trap on the 
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end of the log, and Jonas observed, as he sat 
on the log, that he could see the barn 
chamber window through a little opening 
among the trees. Of course he knew that 
from the barn chamber window he could see 
the trap, though it would be too far off to see 
it plain. 



THE WAY TO LOSE A SQUIRREL. 

Early the next morning, James came over 
to learn whether they had caught the 
squirrel ; and he and Rollo wanted Jonas to 
go down with them and see. Jonas said he 
could not go down then very well, but if he 
would go and ask his father to lend him his 
spy-glass he could tell without going down. 

Now Jonas had been a very faithful and 
obedient boy, ever since he came to live with 
RoUo's father. He had some great faults 
when he first came, but he had cured liim- 
self of them, and he was now an excellent 
and trustworthy boy. It was a part of his 
business to take care of Rollo, and they 
always let him have what he asked for from 
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the house, as they knew it was for some 
good purpose, and that it would be well 
taken care of. So when RoUo went in and 
asked for the spy-glass, and said that Jonas 
wanted it, they handed it down to him at 
once. 

Jonas took the glass, and they all three 
went up into the barn chamber. 

Jonas opened the glass, and held it up to 
his eye. The boys stood by, looking on 
silently. At length, Jonas said, 

" No, we have not caught him." 

" How do you know ? " said the boys. 

"O, I can see the trap, and it is not 
sprung." 

" Is not sprung ? " said James, " what do 
you mean by sprung ? " 

" Shut. It is not shut. I can see it open, 
and of course the squirrel is not there." 

" O, he may be in," said RoUo, " just nib- 
bling the corn. Do let us go and see." 

Jonas smiled, and said he could not go 
then, but he would look through the spy- 
glass again towards noon. He then gave 
the glass to RoUo, and it was carried back 
safely into the house. 
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" James soon after went home, and RoUo 
sat down in the parlor to his reading. After- 
wards he came out, and went to building 
cities in a sandy corner of the garden. He 
was making Rome, — for his father had told 
him that Rome was built on seven hills, and 
he liked to make the seven hills in the sand. 
He made a long channel for an aqueduct, 
and went into the house to get a dipper of 
water to fill his aqueduct, when he met 
James coming again. So they went in, and 
got the spy-glass, and asked Jonas to go up 
and look again. 

Jonas adjusted the glass, held it up to his 
eye, and looked some time in silence, and 
then said, — 

" Yes, it is sprung, I believe. Yes, it is 
certainly sprung." 

"O, then we have caught him," said the 
boys, capering about. " Let us go and see." 

" Perhaps we have caught him," said Jo- 
nas, "but it is not certain; sometimes the 
trap gets sprung accidentally. However, 
you may go and ask your father if he thinks 
it worth while for me to leave my work 
long enough to go down and see." 
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Rollo came back with the permission 
granted, and they all set off; Rollo and 
James running on eagerly before. 

When they came to the trap, they found 
it shut. Jonas took it up, and tipped it one 
way and the other, and listened. He heard 
something moving in it, but did not know 
whether it was any thing more than the corn 
cob. Then he said he would open the trap 
a very little, and let Rollo peep in. 
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He did so. Rollo said it looked all dark ; 
he could not see any thing. Then Jonas 
opened it a little farther, and Rollo saw two 
little shining eyes, and presently a nose 
smelling along at the crack. 

" Yes, here he is, here he is," said Rollo ; 
"look at him, James, look at him; — see, 
see." 

They all peeped at him, and then Jonas 
took the box under his arm, and they re- 
turned home. 

Jonas told the boys he was not willing to 
keep the squirrel a prisoner very long, but 
he would try to contrive some way by 
which they might look at him. Now, there 
was in the garret, a small fire-fender, which 
had been laid aside as old and useless. Jo- 
nas recollected this, and thought he could 
fix up a temporary cage with it. So he took 
a small box, about as large as a raisin-box, 
which he found in the barn, and laid it down 
on its side, so as to turn the open side tvo- 
wards the trap, and then moved the trap 
close up to it. He then covered up all the 
rest of the open part of the box with 
shingles, and asked James and Rollo to licld 
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them on. Then he carefully lifted up the 
cover of the trap, and made a rattlmg 
in the back part of it with the spindle. 
This drove the squirrel through out of the 
trap into the box. 

When Jonas was sure that he was in, he 
took the old fender and slid it down very 
cautiously between the trap and the box, so 
as to cover the open part entirely, and make 
a sort of grated front, like a cage. Then he 
took the trap away, and there the little nut- 
cracker was, safely imprisoned, but yet 
fairly exposed to view. 

That is, they thought he was safely im- 
prisoned ; but he, little rogue, had no idea 
of submitting without giving his bolts and 
bars a try. At first, he crept along, with his 
tail curled over his back, in a comer, and 
looked at the strange faces which sur- 
rounded him. "Let us give him a little 
corn," said RoUo; "perhaps he is hungry;" 
and he was just slipping some kernels in be- 
tween the wires of the fender, when Bunny 
sprang forward, and, with a jump and a 
squeeze, forced his slender body between two 
of the wires that were bent a little apart, 
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leaped down upon the barn floor, ran along 
to the corner, up the post, and then crept 
leisurely along on a beam. Presently, he 
stopped, and looked down, as if consider- 
ing what to do next. 

The moment he escaped, the boys ex- 
claimed, "O, catch him, catch him," and 
were going to run after him ; but Jonas said 
that it would do no good, for they could not 
catch him again now, and had better stand 
still and see what he would do. 

He soon began to run along on the beam ; 
thence he ascended to the scaffold, and made 
his way towards an open window. He 
jumped up to the window sill and then dis- 
appeared. The boys all ran around, outside, 
and were just in time to catch a glimpse of 
him, running along on the top of the fence, 
down towards the woods again. 

" Do let us run after him and catch him," 
said Rollo. 

" Catch him ! " said Jonas, with a laugh, 
'*you might as well catch the wind. No, 
the only way is to set our trap for him again. 
I meant to let him go, myself, but he is not 
going to slip through our fingers in that way, 
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I tell him." So Jonas went down that night 
and set the trap again. 

For several days after this, the trap re- 
mained unsprung, and the boys began to 
think that they should never see him again. 
At last, however, one day, when Rollo was 
plajdng in the yard, he saw Jonas coming up 
out of the woods with the trap under his 
arm. Rollo ran to meet him, and was de- 
lighted to find that the squirrel was caught 
again. 



HOW TO KEEP A SQUIRREL. 

Jonas contrived to tighten the wires of 
the fender, by weaving in other wires so as 
to secure the little prisoner this time ; and 
when he was fairly in his temporary cage, 
the boys were so pleased with his graceful 
form and beautiful colors, especially the 
elegant stripes on his back, that they begged 
hard to keep him, and they made many 
earnest promises never to forget to feed him. 
Jonas said, at last. 
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" On t^i^ whole, I believe I will let you 
keep him; but you must do it in my way." 

" What is your way ? " 

" Why, after a day or two, we must cslt\j 
him back to his raspberry-bush, and let him 
go. But you may give him a name, and call 
him yours, and you can carry some corn 
down there now and then, to feed him with, 
— and then you will see him, occasionally, 
playing about there." 

James and RoUo did not exactly like this 
plan at first, but when they considered how 
much better the little squirrel himself would 
like it, thoy adopted it, and RoUo proposed 
that they should tie a string around his neck 
for a collar, so that they might know him 
again. 

" I can get mother to let me have a little 
pink riband," said he, "and that will be 
beautiful." 

"It would be a good plan," said Jonas, 
" to mark him in some way, but he might 
gnaw off the riband." 

" O no," said James, " he could not gnaw 
any thing on his own neck." RoUo thought 
so too, and they both tried to bite their own 
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collar ribands, by way of showing Jonas how 
impossible it was. 

"I don't know exactly what the limits 
are of a squirrel's gnawing," said Jonas. 
"Perhaps he might tear it off with his 
claws." 

"Or he might get another squirrel to 
gnaw it off for him," said James. 

** Yes," said Jonas, " and there is another 
difl&culty. He might be jumping from one 
tree to another, and catch his collar in some 
little branch, and so get hung, without 
judge or jury." 

" What can we do, then ? " said RoUo. 

" I think," said Jonas, " that the best plan 
would be to dye the end of his tail black. 
That would not hurt him any ; and yet, as 
he always holds his tail up, we should see it, 
and know him." 

The boys both thought this would be ex- 
cellent, and Jonas said he had some black 
dye, which he had made for dyeing some 
wood. Jonas was a very ingenious boy, and 
used to make little boxes, and frames, and 
windmills, with his penknife, in the long 
winter evenings, and he had made this dye 
out of vinegar and old nails, to dye some of 
his wood with. 
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" I am not certain," said Jonas, " that my 
dye will color hair ; I never tried it except 
on wood. Do you think that black would 
be a pretty color ? " 

" No," said RoUo, " black would not be a 
very pretty color, but it would do. Yellow, 
and red, and green, are pretty colors, but 
black, and brown, and white, are not pretty 
at all." 

" I have not got any yellow, or red, or 
green," said Jonas. " I don't know but that 
I have got a little blue." 

" O, blue would be beautiful," said James. 

Then Jonas walked along into the barn, 
and RoUo and James followed him. He 
went up stairs and walked along to the far- 
thest corner, and there, upon a beam, were 
several small bottles all in a row. Jonas took 
down one, and shook it, and said that was 
the blue. 

He brought it down to the cage; RoUo 
went into the house, and brought out an old 
bowl, and Jonas prepared to pour out the 
dye into it. They then concluded that they 
would carry the whole apparatus down into 
the edge of the woods, and perform the op- 
eration there ; and then the squirrel, when 
5 
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lie was liberated, would easily find his way- 
back to liis home. Jonas carried down a 
pair of thick, old gloves, to keep the squirrel 
from biting him. 

As they walked along, Rollo proposed 
that Jonas should dip the squirrel's ears in 
as well as his tail ; " because," said he, " we 
may sometimes see him when he is half hid 
in the bushes, so that only his head is in 
sight." 

" Besides," said James, " it will make him 
look more beautiful if his ears and tail are 
both blue." 

Jonas did not object to this, and after a 
short time, they reached the edge of the 
woods. They found a little opening, where 
the ground was smooth and the gra«s green, 
which seemed exactly, the place for them. 
So they put down the cage and the bowl of 
dye, and Jonas began to put on his glove. 

"Now, boys," said he, "you must be still 
as moonlight while I do it. If you speak to 
me, you will put me out ; and besides, you 
will frighten little Bunny." 

The boys promised not to speak a single 
Avord ; and Jonas, after unfastening the fen- 
der from the front of the box, moved it along 
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luitil there was an opening large enough for 
him to get his hand in. RoUo and James 
stood by silently, and somewhat anxiously, 
waiting the result. 

When the squirrel saw Jonas's hand in- 
trading itself into the box, he retreated to 
the farther corner, and curled himself up 
there, with his tail close down upon his 
back. Jonas followed him with his hand, 
saying, in a soothing tone, 

" Bunny, Bunny, poor little Bunny." 

He reached him, at length, and put his 
hand very gently over him, and slowly and 
cautiously drew him out. 

RoUo and James gave a sort of hysteric 
laugh, and instantly clapped their hands to 
their mouths, to suppress it; but they 
looked at one another, and at Jonas, with 
great delight. 

Jcnas gradually brought the squirrel over 
the bov/1, and prepared to dip his ears into 
the dye. It was a strange situation for a 
squirrel to be in, and he did not like it at 
all ; and just at the instant when his ears 
were going into the dye, he twisted his head 
around, and planted his little fore teeth 
directly upon Jonas's thumb. As might 
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have been supposed, teeth which were sharp 
and powerful enough to go through a wal- 
nut shell, would not be likely to be stopped 
by a leathern glove ; and Jonas, startled by 
the sudden cut, gave a twitch with his hand, 
and, at the same instant, let go of the squir- 
rel. Bunny grasped the edge of the bowl 
with his paws, and leaped out, bringing the 
bowl itself at the same instant over upon 
him, spattering him all over from head to 
tail with the blue dye. 
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The boTS looked aghast for a minute; 
but when they saw him racing off as fast 
as possible, and running up a neighboring 
tree, Jonas burst into a laugh, which the 
other boys joined, and they continued it 
loud and long, till the woods rang again. 

" Well, we have spotted him, at any rate," 
said Jonas. " We will call him Leopard." 

The boys then looked at Jonas's bite, and 
found that it was not a very serious one. 
In fact, Jonas was a little ashamed at hav- 
ing let go for so small a wound. However, 
it was then too late to regret it, and the 
boys returned slowly home. 

As they were walking home, James said 
that the squirrel's back looked wet^ where 
the dye went upon him, but he did not 
think it looked very blue. 

" No," said Jonas, " it does not generally 
look blue at first, but it grows blue after- 
wards. It will be a bright color enough 
before you see him again, I will warrant." 

So they walked along home ; the fender 
was put back in its place in the garret, the 
bowl in the house, and the box in the barn. 
Jonas soon forgot that he had been bitten, 
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and the squirrel, as soon as his back was 
dry, thought no more of the whole affair, but 
turned his attention entirely to the busi- 
ness of digging a hole to store his nuts in 
for the ensuing winter. 



FIRES IN THE WOODS. 

All the large trees that Jonas had felled 
beyond the brook, he cut up into lengths, 
and hauled them up into the yard, and made 
a great high wood-pile of them, higher than 
his head; but all the branches, and the 
small bushes, with all the green leaves upon 
them, lay about the gromid in confusion. 
RoUo asked him what he was going to do 
with the n. He said, after they were dry, 
he should burn them up, and that they 
would make a splendid bonfire. 

They lay there drying a good many weeks. 
The leaves turned yellow and brown, and 
the little twigs and sticks became gradually 
dry and brittle. Rollo used to walk down 
there often, to see hov/ the drying went on, 
and sometimes he would bring up a few of 
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the bushes, and put them on the kitchen 
fire, to see whether they were dry enough to 
burn. 

At last, late in the autumn, one cool after- 
noon, Jonas asked RoUo to go down with 
him and help him pile up the bushes in 
heaps, for he was going to burn them that 
evening. RoUo wanted very much that his 
cousins James and Lucy should see the fires ; 
and so he asked his mother to let him go and 
ask them to come and take tea there that 
night, and go out with them in the evening 
to the burning. She consented, and Rollo 
went. Lucy promised to come just before 
tea-time, and James came then, with Rollo, 
to help him pile the bushes up. 

Jonas said that the boys might make one 
little pile of their own if they washed ; and 
told them that they must first make a pile 
of solid sticks and dry rotten logs as large 
as they could lift or roll, so as to have a 
good solid fire underneath, and then cover 
these up with brush as high as they could 
pile it, so as to make a great blaze. He told 
them also that they must make their pile 
where it would not burn any of the trees 
which he had left standing, for he had left 
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a great many of the large oaks, and beeches, 
and pines, to ornament the ground and 
make a shade. 

RoUo and James decided to make their 
pile near the brook, between the bridge 
which Jonas made of a tree, and the old 
wigwam which they had made some time be- 
fore of boughs. They got together a great 
heap of solid wood, as large pieces as they 
could lift, and at one end they put in a 
great deal of birch bark, which they stripped 
off, in great sheets, from an old, decayed 
birch tree, which had been lying on the 
ground near for half a century. When this 
was done, they began to pile on the bushes 
and brush, taking care to leave the end 
where the birch bark was, open. After they 
had piled it up as high as they could reach, 
RoUo clambered up to the top of it, and 
James reached the long bushes up to him, 
and he arranged them regularly, with the 
tops out. So they worked all the afternoon, 
and by the time they had got their pile done, 
they found that Jonas had thrown almost 
all the rest of the bushes into heaps ; and 
then they went home to tea. 

They found Lucy there, and they were 
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all so eager to go to the bonfires, that they 
did not eat much supper. Their father 
told them that, as they had so little appe- 
tite, they had better carry down some 
potatoes and apples, and roast them by the 
fires. They thought this an excellent plan, 
and ran into the store-room to get them. 
Their mother gave them a basket to put the 
potatoes and apples into, and a little salt 
folded up in a paper. They were then so 
impatient to go that their parents said they 
might set off with Jonas, and they them- 
selves would come along very soon. 

So Jonas and the three children walked on.* 
RoUo carried the basket, and James a lan- 
tern; and Jonas, as he went along, made, 
with his penknife, some flat, wooden spoons, 
to eat their potatoes with. They came to 
the bridge, and all got safely over, though 
Lucy was a little afraid at first. 

They played around there a few minutes, 
as the twilight was coming on; and, soon 
after, they saw RoUo's father and mother 
coming down through the trees, on the 
other side of the brook. They stopped on 
that side, as Rollo*s mother did not like to 
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come across the bridge. Pretty soon they 
called out to Jonas to light the fires. 

Jonas then took a large piece of birch 
bark, and touched the corner of it to the 
lamp in the lantern, and when it was well 
on fire, he laid it carefully on the ground. 
The bark began to blaze up very bright, 
sending out volumes of thick smoke and 
dense flame, writhing, and curling, and 
snapping, as it lay on the ground. The 
light shone brightly on the grass and sticks 
around. 

"There," said Jonas, "that will bum 
some time ; now you may light your torches 
from that." 

"Torches?" said Rollo, "we have not 
got any torches." 

"Have not you made an}*- torches? O, 
well, — I will make you some in a minute." 

So he took out his knife, and selected 
three long slender stems of bushes, and 
trimmed them up, and cut off the tops. 
Then he made a little split in the top end, 
and slipped in a piece of birch bark. Then 
he handed them to the children, one to each,' 
and said, "There are your torches; now 
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you can light your fires without burning 
your fingers." 

So they took their torches, and held the 
ends over the flame of the piece of birch 
bark, which, however, had by this time 
nearly burned out. Lucy's took fire, but 
RoUo's and James's did not, at first; and 
as they pressed their torches down more 
and more to make them Ught, they only 
smothered what little flame was left, and 
put it out. 

" O dear me ! " said Rollo. 

Lucy had gone a little way towards a 
pile ; but when she saw what was the mat- 
ter, she came back and said, " Here, — light 
it by mine." So the boys held their torches 
over hers until they were all three in a 
bright blaze. They then carried them 
along, waving them in the air, and lighting 
pile after pile, until the whole forest seemed 
to be in a flame. 

The children stood still a few moments, 
gazing on the fires, and on the extraordi- 
nary effect which the light produced upon 
the objects around. It was a singular 
scene. Flashing and crackling flames rose 
high from the heaps which were on fire, and 
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shed a strong but unsteady light on the 
trees, the ground, and the banks of the 
brook, and penetrated deep into the forest 
on every side. RoUo called upon J.ames and 
Lucy to look at his father and mother, who 
were across the brook; they stood there 
under the trees, almost invisible before, but 
now the bright light shone strongly upon 
their faces and forms, and cast upon them a 
clear and brilliant illumination, which was 
strongly contrasted with the dark depths of 
the forest behind them. 

The children were silent, and stood still 
for a few minutes, gazing on the scene with 
feelings of admiration and awe. They ex- 
pected to have capered about and laughed, 
but they found that they had no disposition 
to do so. The enjoyment they felt was not 
of that kind which leads children to caper 
and laugh. They stood still, and looked 
silently and soberly on the flashing flames, 
the lurid light, the bright red reflections on 
the woods, the banks, and the water, — and 
on the volumes of glowing smoke and sparks 
which ascended to the sky. 

Before long, however, the light fuel upon 
the top of the piles was burned up, and there 
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remained great glowing heaps of embers, and 
logs of wood still flaming. These the boys 
began to poke about with long poles that 
Jonas had cut for them, to make them burn 
brighter, and to see the sparks go up. Pres- 
ently they heard their father calling them. 

The boys all stopped to listen. 

" We are going home," said he ; " we shall 
take cold if we stand still here. You may 
stay, however, with Jonas, only you must 
not sit down." 

So RoUo's father and mother turned away, 
and walked along back towards the house, 
the light shining more and more faintly upon 
them, until they were lost among the trees. 

"Why do you suppose we must not sit 
down ? " said Lucy. 

" Because," said Jonas, " they are afraid 
you will take cold. As long as you run 
about and play around the fires, you keep 
warm." 

" O, then we will run about and play fast 
enough," said James. " I know what I am 
gomg to do." 

So he took a large flat piece of hemlock 
bark, which he found upon the ground^ and 
began tearing off strips of birch bark from 
the old tree, and piling them upon it. 
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" What are you going to do ? " said Lucy. 

"O, I am going to play steam-boat on 
fire," said he ; and he took up the piece of 
bark with the little pile of combustibles 
upon it, and carried it down to the edge of 
the brook. Then he went back and got his 
torch stick, and put a fresh piece of birch 
bark in the split end, and lighted it, and 
and then came back to the brook, walking 
slowly lest his torch should go out. 

Lucy held his torch for him while he 
gently put his steam-boat on the water ; and 
then he lighted it with his torch, and pushed 
it out. It floated down, all blazing as it was, 
to the great delight of the tliree children, 
and astonishment of all the little fishes in 
the brook, who could not imagine what the 
blazing wonder could be. 

The children followed it along down the 
brook, and began to pelt it with stones, and 
soon got into a high frolic. But as they were 
very careful not to hit one another with the 
stones, nor to speak harshly or cross, they 
enjoyed it very much. When at last the 
steam-boat was fairly pelted to pieces, and 
the blackened fragments of birch bark 
were scattered over the water, and floating 
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away down the stream, they began to think 
of roasting their corn and potatoes, which 
they did very successfully over the remains 
of the fires. When they had nearly finished 
eating, Rollo suddenly exclaimed, — 

"'O, I will tell you what we will do ; we 
will go and set our wigwam on fire ! " 

Rollo pointed to the wigwam. James and 
Lucy looked, and observed that it had been 
dried and browned in the sun, and Rollo 
thought it was no longer good for any thing 
as a wigwam, but would make a capital bon- 
fire. (He proposed that they should all go 
into it and sit down, and put a torch near 
the side so as to set it on fire, as if acciden- 
tally. They would go on talking as if they 
did not see it, and when the flames burst out, 
they would jump up and run out, crying, 
Fire ! as people do when their 'houses get on 
fire.^f 

Lucy said she should not like to do that. 
She should be afraid, she said. The sparks 
would fall down upon her and burn her. So 
the boys gave that plan up. Then James 
proposed that they should make believe that 
they were savages, going to set fire to a town. 
The wigwam was to be the town. They 
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would take their torches, and all go and set 
it on fire in several places. 

" But, then, /could not help," said Lucy, 
" for women do not go to war." 

" O yes they do, if they are savages," said 
J^ames. " We play that we are savages, you 
see. 

So it was all agreed to. They lighted 
their torches, and marched along, waving 
them in the air, until they came to the wig- 
wam, and then they danced around it, sing- 
ing and shouting as they set it on fire in 
many places on all sides. The flames spread 
rapidly, and flashed up high into the air, 
and soon there was nothing left of the poor 
wigwam but a few smoking and blackened 
sticks lying on the ground. 

The children then crept along over the 
bridge, and went towards home. There 
were still great beds of burning embers re- 
maining, and in some places the remains of 
logs and stumps were blazing brightly. And 
that night, when Rollo went to bed, he lay 
looking out the window which was towards 
the woods, and saw the light still shining 
among the trees, and the smoke slowly rising 
from the fires, and floating away through 
the air. 
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About six miles from the house where 
Rollo lived, there was a mountain called 
Benalgon, which was famous for bears and 
blueberries. There were no bears on it, but 
there were plenty of blueberries. The rea- 
son why it was so famous for bears, when in 
fact there were none there, was because 
the boys and girls that went there for blue- 
berries every year, used to see black logs 
and stumps among the trees and bushes of 
the mountain, and they would rim away 
very hastily, and insist upon it, when they 
got down the mountain, that they had seen 
a bear. 

Now, RoUo's father and mother, together 
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with his Uncle George, formed a plan for go- 
ing up this mountain after blueberries, and 
they were going to take RoUo and his cousin 
Lucy with them. Uncle George and cousin 
Lucy were to come in a chaise to Rollo's 
house immediately after breakfast, and Rollo 
was to ride with them, and his father and 
mother were to go in another chaise. 

Rollo got his little basket to pick his blue- 
berries in, all ready the night before, and he 
got a string to tie around his neck, intend- 
ing to hang his basket upon it, so that he 
could have both his hands at liberty, and 
pick faster. He also thought he would take 
all the heavy things out of his pocket, so 
that he could run the faster, in case he 
should see any bears. He put them all on 
a window in the shed. The things were a 
knife, a piece of chalk, two white pebble 
stones, and a plummet. When he got them 
all out, he asked Jonas, who was splitting 
wood in the shed, if he would not take care 
of them for him, till he came back. 

" Why, yes," said Jonas, " I will take care 
of them if you wish ; but what are you go- 
ing to leave them for ? " 
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" O, so that I can run faster," said RoUo. 

"Run faster?" I do not think you will 
run much, up old Benalgon, unless he holds 
his back down lower than when I went up." 

Rollo did not mean that he was going to 
run up the mountain, but he did not ex- 
plain what he did mean, for he thought that 
Jonas would laugh at him, if he told him he 
was afraid of the bears. So he said, 

"Jonas, don't you wish you were going 
with us?" 

"I should like it well enough, but I must 
stay at home and mind my work." 

" I wish you could go. I will go and ask 
my father if he will not let you." 

Rollo ran into the house with great haste 
and eagerness, leaving all the doors open, 
and calling out, " Father, father," as soon as 
he had begun to open the parlor door. 

" Father, father," said he, running up to 
him, " I wish you would let Jonas go with 
us to-morrow." 

Now Rollo's father had come home but a 
short time before, and was just seated quiet- 
ly in his arm-chair, reading a newspaper, 
and Rollo came up to him, pulling down the 
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paper with his hands, and looking up into 
his father's face, so as to stop his reading at 
once. Heedless boys very often come to ask 
favors in this way. 

His father gently moved him back and 
said, 

*' No, my son, it is not convenient for Jo- 
nas to go to-morrow. Besides, I am busy 
now^ and cannot talk with you ; — ycfu must 
go away." 

RoUo turned away disappointed, and went 
slowly back through the kitchen. His moth- 
er, who was there, and who heard all that 
passed, as the doors were open, said to him, 
as he walked by her, " What a foolish way 
that was to ask him, RoUo ! You might have 
known it would have done no good." 

RoUo did not answer, but he went and 
sat down on the step of the door, and was 
just beginning to think what the foolishness 
was in his way of asking his father, when a 
little bird came hopping along in the yard. 
He ran in to ask his mother to give him 
some milk to feed the bird with. She 
smiled, and told him milk was good for kit- 
tens, but not for birds ; and she gave him 
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some crumbs of bread. Rollo threw the 
crumbs out, but they only frightened the 
little thing away. 

That night, when Rollo went to bed, his 
father said, that when he was all ready, he 
would come up and see him. When he 
came into his chamber, Rollo called out to 
him, 

"O, father, look out the window, and 
see what a beautiful ring there is round 
the moon." 

"So there is," said his father; '''I am 
rather sorry to see that." 

"Sorry, father! why? It is beautiful, 
I think." 

" It does look pretty, but it is a sign of 
rain to-morrow." 

"Of rain? O no, father; it is a kind 
of a rainbow. It is a round rainbow. I 
am sure it will be pleasant to-morrow." 

"Very well," said his father, "we shall 
see in the morning." Then he sat down 
on Rollo's bed-side some time, talking with 
him on various subjects, and then heard 
him say his prayers. At length he took 
the light, and bade Rollo good night. 
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Rollo's eye caught another view of the 
moon as his father waa going, and he said, 

"O, father, just look at the moon once 
more ; that is a rainbow ; I see the colors. 
I expect it will grow into a large one, such 
as you told me was a sign of fair weather. 
I will watch it." 

"Yes," said his father, "you can watch 
it as you go to sleep." 

So Rollo laid his face upon his pillow in 
such a way that he could see the moon 
through the window; and he began to 
watch the bright circle around it, but be- 
fore it grew any bigger, he was fast asleep. 



WHO KNOWS BEST, A UTTLB BOY OB HIS 
FATHBB? 

The next morning, Rollo awoke early, 
and he was very much pleased to see, as 
soon as he opened his eyes, that the sun 
was shining in at the windows. He was 
not only pleased to find, that the prospect 
was so good for a pleasant ride, but his 
vanity was gratified at the thought that it 
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had turned out that he knew better about 
the weather than his father. He began to 
dress himself, as far as he could without 
help, and was preparing to hasten down to 
his father, to tell him that it was going to 
be a pleasant day. When he was nearly- 
dressed, he was surprised to observe that 
the bright sunlight on the wall was gradu- 
ally fading away, and at length it wholly dis- 
appeared. He went to look out the window 
to see what was the cause. He found that 
there was a broad expanse of dark cloud 
covering the eastern sky, excepting a nar- 
row strip quite low down, near the horizon. 
When the sun first rose, it shone brightly 
through this narrow zone of clear sky ; but 
now it had ascended a little higher, and 
gone behind the cloud. 

"Never mind," said Rollo to himself. 
"The cloud is not so very large after all, 
and the sun will come out again above it 
when it gets up a little higher." 

Rollo came down to breakfast, and he 
went out into the yard every two or three 
minutes, to look at the sky. The cloud 
geemed to extend, so that the sun did not 
come out of it, as he expected, but still he 
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thought it was going to be pleasant. Chil- 
dren generally think it is going to be pleas- 
ant, whenever they want to go away. 

His father thought it was probably going 
to rain, and that at any rate it was very 
doubtful whether Uncle George would come. 
However, he said they should soon see, and, 
true enough, just as they were rising fr<3m 
the breakfast table, a chaise drove up to 
the door, and out jumped Uncle George 
and cousin Lucy. 

Lucy was a very pleasant little blue-eyed 
girl, two or three years older than Rollo. 
She had a small tin pail in her hand, with a 
cover upon it. 

" Good morning, Rollo," said she. " Have 
you got your basket ready ? " 

"Yes," said Rollo; "but I am afraid it 
is going to rain." 

While the children were saying this. 
Uncle George said to Rollo's father, 

" I suppose we shall have to give up our 
expedition to-day. I am in hopes we are 
going to have some rain." 

" In hopes^^^ thought Rollo ; " that is very 
strange when we want to go a blueberry- 
ing. 
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Rollo's father and mother and his uncle 
looked at the clouds all around. They con- 
cluded that there was every appearance of 
rain, and that it would be best to postpone 
their excursion, and then went into the 
house. RoUo was very confident it would 
not rain, and was very eager to have them 
go. He asked Lucy if she did not think 
it was going to be pleasant, but Lucy 
was more modest and reasonable than he 
was, and said that she did not know; she 
coidd not judge of the weather so well as 
her father. 

RoUo began by this time to be consid- 
erably out of humor. He said he knew it 
was not going to rain, and he did not see 
why they might not go. He did not believe 
it would rain a drop all day. 

Lucy just then pointed down to a little 
dark spot on the stone step of the door, 
where a drop had just fallen, and asked 
RoUo what he called that. 

*' And that, — and that, — and that," spid 
she, pointing to several other drops. 

RoUo at first insisted that that was not 
rain, but some Uttle spots on the stone. 

Then Lucy reached out her hand and 
said, 
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" Hold out your hand bo, Rollo, and you 
will feel the drops coming down out of the 
Bky." 

Rollo held out his hand a moment, but 
then immediately withdrew it, saying, im- 
patiently, that he did not care ; it was not 
rain ; at any rate it was only a little sprink- 
ling. 

Lucy observed that Rollo was getting 
very much out of humor, and she tried to 
please him by saying, 

"Rollo, I would not mind. If it does 
rain, I will ask my father to let me stay and 
play with you to-day, and we can have a 
fine time up in your little room." 

"No, we cannot," said Rollo; "and be- 
sides, they will not let you stay, I know. 
I went yesterday to ask my father to let 
Jonas go with uo to-day, and he would 
not." 

It was certainly very unreasonable for 
RoUo to imagine that his father and uncle 
would be unwilling to have Lucy stay just 
because it had not been convenient to let 
Jonas go with them. But when children 
are out of humor, they are always very 
unreasonable. 
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"Why would not he let Jonas go?" 
asked Lucy. 

" I do not know. Mother said it was be- 
cause I did not ask him right." 

"How did you ask him?" 

" O, I interrupted him. He was reading." 

" O, that is not the way. I never inter- 
rupt my father if I want to ask him any 
thing." 

" Suppose he is busy, and you want to 
know that very minute; what do you do?" 

" I will show you. Come with me and I 
will ask him to let me stay with you to-day." 

So Lucy and RoUo walked in. When 
they came to the parlor door, they saw that 
their parents were sitting on the sofa talk- 
ing about other things. 

Rollo stopped at the door, but Lucy went 
in gently. She walked up to her father's 
side, and stood there still. 

Her father took no notice of her at first, 
but went on talking with Rollo's father. 
Lucy stood very patiently until, after a few 
minutes, her father stopped talking, and said, 

" Lucy, my dear, do you want to speak to 
me?" 

" Yes, sir," said Lucy, " I wanted to ask 
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you if you were willing to let me stay here 
to-day and play with Rollo, if you do not go 
to the mountain." 

" I do not know," said her father, hesi- 
tating, and patting Lucy on the head — 
" that is a new idea ; however, I believe I 
have no objection." 

Lucy ran back joyfully to RoUo, and after 
a short time, her father went home. RoUo, 
however, did not feel in any better humor, 
and all Lucy's endeavors to engage him 
in some amusement, failed. She proposed 
building with bricks, or going up into his 
little room, and drawing pictures on their 
slates, or getting his story-books out and 
reading stories, and various other things, 
but RoUo would not be pleased. 

RoUo ought, now, when he found that he 
must be disappointed about his ride, to have 
immediately banished it from his mind al- 
together, and turned his thoughts to other 
pleasures; but like all ill-humored people, 
he would keep thinking and talking, all the 
time, about the thing which caused his ill- 
humor. So he sat in a large back entry, 
where he and Lucy were, looking out at the 
door, and saying a great many, ill-natured 
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things about the weather, and his father's 
givmg up the ride just for a little sprinkling 
of rain that would not last half an hour. He 
said it was a shame, too, for it to rain that 
day, just because he was going to ride. 

Just then, his father spoke to him from 
the window, and called him in. 

He and Lucy went in together into the 
parlor. 

"Rollo," said his father, "did you know 
you were doing very wrong ? " 

RoUo felt a little guilty, but he said rather 
faintly, " No, sir, I was not doing any thing." 

" You are committing a great many sins, 
all at once." 

Rollo was silent. He knew his father 
meant sins of the heart. . ^ 

**Your heart is in a very wicked state. 
You are under the dominion of some of the 
worst of feelings ; you are self-conceited, un- 
grateful, undutiful, unjust, selfish, and," he 
added in a lower and more solemn tone, 
" even impious." 

Rollo thought that these were heavy 
charges to bring upon him ; but his father 
spoke calmly and kindly, and he knew that 
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he could easily show that what he ftaid was 
true. 

"You are ^eTf-eoneeited — vainly imagin- 
ing that you, a little boy of seven years old, 
can judge better that your father and moth- 
er, and obstinately persisting in your opin- 
ion that it is not going to rain, when the 
rain has actually commenced, and is falling 
faster and faster. You are ungrateful^ to 
speak reproachfully of me, and give me pain, 
by your ill-will, when I have been planning 
this excursion, in a great degree, for your 
enjoyment, and only give it up because I 
am absolutely compelled to do it by a storm ; 
undutiftU^ in showing such a repining, un- 
submissive spirit towards your father; 
wnjmt^ in making Lucy and all of us suffer, 
because you are unwilling to submit to these 
circumstances that^we cannot control; %eU 
fish^ in being unwilling that it should rain 
and interfere with your ride, when you know 
that rain is so much wanted in all the fields, 
all over the country ; and what is worse than 
all, impious^ in openly rebelling against God, 
and censuring the arrangements of His provi- 
dence, and pretending to think that they are 
made just to trouble you.** 
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When he had said this, he paused to hear 
what Rollo would say. He thought that if 
he was convinced of his sin, and really peni- 
tent, he would acknowledge that he was 
wrong, or at least be silent; — but that if, 
on the other hand, he were still unsubdued, 
he would go to making excuses. 

After a moment's pause, Rollo said, — "I 
did not know that there was need of rain in 
the fields." 

"Did not you?" said his father. "Did 
not you know that the ground was very dry, 
and that unless we have rain soon, the crops 
will suffer very much ? " 

"No, sir," said Rollo. 

" It is so," said his father ; " and this rain, 
which you are so unwilling to have descend, 
is going down into the ground all over the 
country, and into the roots of all the plants 
growing in the fields, carrying in the nourish- 
ment which will swell out all the corn and 
grain, and apples and pears. In a few days 
there will be thousands and thousands of 
dollars' worth of fruit and food more than 
there would have been without this rain ; 
and yet you are very unwilling to have it 
6 
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come, because you want to go and get a 
few blueberries ! " 

RoUo was confounded, and had not a word 
to say. 

"Now, Rollo," continued his father, 
" all the rest of us are disposed to be good 
humored, and to acquiesce in God's deci- 
sion, and try to have a happy day at 
home, and we cannot have it spoiled by 
your wicked repinings. So you must go 
away by yourself, until you feel willing 
to submit pleasantly and with good humor. 
Then you may come back, but be sure not 
to come back before." 



REPENTANCE. 

Now there was in Rollo's house a small 
back garret, over a part of the kitchen 
chamber, which had one small window m it, 
looking out into the garden. This garret 
was not used, and Rollo's father had put a 
little rocking-chair there, and a small table 
with a Bible on it, and hung some old maps 
about it, so as to make it as pleasant a little 
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place as he could, and there he used to send 
Rollo when he had done any thing very- 
wrong, or when he was sullen and ill-natured, 
that he might reflect in solitude, and either 
return a good boy, or else stay where his 
bad feelings would not trouble or injure 
others. His father had put in marks, too, 
at several places in the Bible, where he 
thought it would be well for him to read at 
such times ; as he said that reading suitable 
passages in the Bible would be more likely 
to bring him to repentance, than any other 
book. 

Rollo knew that when his father told him 
to go away by himself, he meant for him to 
go into this back garret. So he turned 
round and walked out of the room. As he 
passed up the back stairs, the kitten came 
frisking around him, but he had no heart to 
play with her, and walked on. He then 
turned and went up the narrow, steep stairs 
that led to the garret; they were rather 
more like a ladder than like stairs. Rollo 
ascended them, and then sat down in the 
little rocking-chair. The rain was beating 
against the windows, and pattering on the 
roof which was just over his head. 
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It is sometimes but a little thing whicli 
turns the whole current of the thoughts and 
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feelings. In Rollo's case, at this time, it 
was but a drop of water. For after having 
sat some time in his chair, his heart remain- 
ing pretty nearly the same, a drop of water, 
which, somehow or other, contrived to get 
through some crevice in the boards and 
shingles over his head, fell exactly into the 
back of his neck. The first feeling it oc- 
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casioned was an additional emotion of im- 
patience and fretfulness. But he next be- 
gan to think how unreasonable and wicked 
it was to make all that difficulty, just be- 
cause his father was preventing his going 
out to stay all day in the rain, when a single 
drop falling upon him vexed and irritated 
him. 

He also looked out of the window tow- 
ards the garden, and the dry ground, and 
all the trees and garden vegetables seemed 
t^ be drinking in the rain with delight. 
That made him think of the vast amount of 
good the rain was doing, and he saw his 
own selfishness in a striking point of view. 
In a word, Rollo was now beginning to be 
really penitent. The tears came into his 
eyes ; but they were tears of real sorrow for 
sin, not of vexation and anger. 

He took up his little Bible, to read one of 
the passages, as his father had advised him. 
He happened to open at a mark which his 
father had put in at the parable of the 
prodigal son. The first verse which his eye 
fell upon, was the verse, " I will arise and go 
to my father." Rollo thought that that was 
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exactly the thing for him to do — to go and 
confess his fault to his father. 

So he laid down his little Bible, wiped the 
tears from his eyes, and went dowu. stairs. 
He met liis father in the entry. He went 
up to him, and took his hand, and said, 

" Father, I am really very sorry I have 
been so naughty ; I will try to be a good boy 
now." 

His father stooped down and kissed him, 
" I am very glad to hear it, RoUo,'* said he. 
"Now you may go and find Lucy. J be- 
lieve she is up in your mother's chamber.'' 

RoUo went off quite happy in pursuit of 
Lucy. He found her sitting on a cricket 
in his mother's room, looking over a little 
picture-book. RoUo ran laughing up to her, 
and said, 

" What have you got, Lucy ? " 

" One of your little picture-books. Will 
you lend it to me to carry home ? " 

Rollo said he would, and then they began 
to talk about what they should do. It 
rained very fast, and they could not go out 
of doors ; and, after proposing several things, 
which, however, neither of them seemed to 
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like, they turned to RoUo's mother, and 
asked her what they had better do. 

"I always find," said his mother, "that 
when I am disappointed of any pleasure, 
it is best not to try to find any other pleas- 
ure in its place, but to turn to duty^ 

The children did not understand this 
very well, and they were silent. 

"What I mean," she continued, "is this: 
When we have just been disappointed of 
any pleasure which we had set our hearts 
upon, it is very difficult to find any thing 
else that we can have in its place, that will 
look as pleasant as the one we had lost. 
You see that you are not satisfied with any 
thing you propose to one another. Now, I 
find that the best way, in such cases, is to 
give up pleasure altogether, and turn to 
some duty ; and after performing the duty 
a short time, peace and satisfaction return 
to the mind again, and we get over the 
effects of the disappointment in the quick- 
est and pleasantest way." 

RoUo and Lucy looked at one another 
rather soberly. They did not seem to know 
what to say. 
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"I presume, however, you will not do 
this," continued his mother. 

"Why?" saidRoUo- 

" Because," said his mother, " it requires 
a good deal of resolution, at first, to turn to 
duty when you have just been setting your 
heart on pleasure.^^ 

*' O, we have got resolution enough," said 
Rollo. 

" What duty do you think we had better 
do ? " asked Lucy. 

" If I were you," replied Rollo's mother, 
•* I should first of all sit down and have a 
good reading lesson." 

Rollo and Lucy hesitated a little, but 
they concluded to take their mother's ad- 
vice at last, and went to Rollo's little 
library, and chose a book, and then went 
down to the back entry, and sat down 
there, on a long cricket, and began to 
read. 

At first, it was rather hard to do it, for it 
did not look very pleasant to either of them 
to sit down and read, just at the time 
when they expected to be gathering blue- 
berries on the mountain. Rollo said, when 
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they were opening the book and finding the 
place, that, if they had gone, they should, 
by that time, have just about arrived at the 
foot of the mountain. 

"Yes," said Lucy, "but we must not 
think of that now. Besides, just see how 
it rains. It would be a fine time now to go 
up a mountain, wouldn't it ? " 

RoUo looked out of the open door, and 
saw the rain pouring down into the yard, 
and felt again ashamed to recollect how he 
had insisted that it was not going to rain. 

Lucy said it was beautiful to see it pour- 
ing down so fast. " Look," said she ; " how 
it streams down from the spout at the cor- 
ner of the barn ! " 

"Yes," said Rollo, "and see that little 
pond out by the garden gate. How it is 
all full of little bubbles ! It will be a beau- 
tiful pond for me to sail boats in, when the 
rain is over. I can make paper-boats and 
pea-boats ! " 

"Pea-boats?" said Lucy; "what are 
pea-boats?" 

" O ! they are beautiful little boats," said 
be. " Jonas showed me how to make them. 
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We take a pea-pod, a good large full pea- 
pod, and shave off the top from one end to 
the other, and then take out the peas, and 
it makes a beautiful little boat. I wish we 
had some ; I could show you." 

" Let us make some when we have done 
reading, and sail them. Only that pond 
will all go away when the rain is over." 

"O no," said Rollo, "I will put some 
ground all around it, and then the water 
cannot run away." 

"Yes, but it will soak down into the 
ground." 

"Will it?" said RoUo. "Well, we can 
sail our boats on it a little while before it 
is gone." 

" But it is so wet," said Lucy, " we can- 
not go out to get any pea-pods." 

"I did not thmk of that," said Rollo. 
" Perhaps Jonas could get some for us, with 
an umbrella." 

"/ could go with an umbrella," said 
Lucy, " just as well as not." 

The children saw an umbrella behind 
the door, and they thought they would go 
both together, and they actually laid down 
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their book, spread the umbrella, and went 
to the door. It then occurred to them that 
it would not be quite right to go out, with- 
out leave ; so Rollo went to ask his mother. 

His mother said it was not suitable for 
young ladies to go out in the rain, as their 
shoes, and their dress generally, were thin, 
and could not bear to be exposed to wet ; 
but she said that Rollo himself might take 
off his shoes and stockings, and go out alone, 
when the rain held up. 

" But, mother," said he, " why cannot I 
go out now, with the umbrella ? " 

"Because," she replied, "when it rains 
fast, some of the water spatters through the 
umbrella, and some will be driven against 
you by the wind." 

" Well, I will wait, and as soon as it rains 
but little, I will go out. But must I take 
off my shoes and stockings ? " 

'" Yes," said his mother, " or else you will 
get chem wet and muddy. And before you 
go. yoii must get a dipper of water ready in 
the shed, to pour on your feet, and wash 
them, when you get back; and then wait till 
they are entirely dry, before you put on 
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your shoes and stockings again. If you 
want the pea-pods enough to take all that 
trouble, you may go for them." 

RoUo said he did want them enough for 
that, and he then went back and told Lucy 
what his mother had said, and they con- 
cluded to read until the rain should cease, 
and that then RoUo should go out into the 
garden. 

They began to read ; but their minds were 
so much upon the pea-pod boats, that the 
story did not interest them very much. Be- 
sides, children cannot read very well aloud, 
to one another ; for if they succeed in call- 
ing aU the words right, they do not generally 
give the stops and the emphasis, and the 
proper tones of voice, so as to make the 
story interesting to those that hear. Some 
boys and girls are vain enough to think that 
they can read very well, just because they 
can call aU the words without stopping to - 
spell them ; but this is very far from being 
enough to make a good reader. 

RoUo read a little way ; and then Lucy read 
a little way ; but they were not much inter- 
ested, and thinking that the difficulty might 
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be in the book, they got another, but with 
no better success. At last RoUo said they 
would go and get their mother to read to 
them. So they went together to her room, 
and Rollo said that they could not get along 
very well in reading themselves, and asked 
her if she would not be good enough to read 
to them. 

" Why, what is the difficulty ? " said she. 

♦*0, 1 do not know, exactly: the story is 
not very interesting, and then we cannot 
read very well." 

" In what respect will it be better for me 
to read to you?" she asked. 

" Why, mother, you can choose us a pret- 
tier story ; and then we should understand 
it better if you read it." 

" I suppose you would ; but I see you have 
made a great mistake." 

" What mistake ? " said both the children 
at once. 

" Why is it that you are going to read at 
aU?" 

" Why, you advised us to, mother." 

" Did I advise you to do it as a duty or as 
hpleaturef^^ 
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"As a duty^ mother; I recollect now," 
said Rollo. 

"Yes, well, now the mistake you have 
made is, that you are looking upon it only 
as a pleasure, and instead of doing it faith- 
fully, in such a way as will make it most 
useful to you, you are forgetting that alto- 
gether, and only intent upon having it in- 
teresting and pleasant. Is it not so? " 

"Why yes," said Rollo, hesitating, 

and looking down ; and then turning round 
to Lucy, he said, " I suppose we had better 
go and read the story ourselves." 

" Do just as you please," said his mother ; 
" I have not commanded you to read, but 
only recommended it; and that not as a 
way of interesting you, but as a way of 
spending an hour usefully as a preparation 
for an hour of enjoyment afterwards. You 
can do as you please, however ; but if you 
attempt to read at all, I advise you to do it 
not as play but as a lesson.^^ 

" Well, come, Rollo," said Lucy, " let us 

go." 

So the children ran back to the entry, 
and sat down to their story, taking pains to 
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read carefully as if their object was to learn 
to read ; and though they did not expect it, 
they did, in fact, have a very pleasant time. 
The rest of the adventures of Rollo and 
Lucy, during this day, must be reserved for 
another story. 
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THE FRESHET. 



The story that RoUo and his cousin Lucy 
began to read together, in the back entry, 
looking out towards the garden, that rainy 
day when they were disappointed of the 
excursion up the mountain, commenced as 
follows:-^ 



MAEIA AND THE CABAVAN. 

Maria Wilton lives in the pretty white house 
which stands just at the entrance of Ihe wood, where 
the children find the blackberries so thick in the " 
berrying season. It is not as large or elegant a 
house as many that we pass on a walk through the 
village; but yet, with its neatly-painted front, and 
blooming little garden, its appearance is quite as 
inviting as that of many a more splendid mansion. 
Certain it is, at least, that there is not a more pleas- 
ant or happy dwelling in the town. Keatness and 
go6d order regulate all tha arrangmneats oi the 
family,' and where such is thd case, it is almost need- 
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less to add that peace and harmony characterize the 
intercourse of the inmates. It is seldom that confu- 
sion or uproar, or disputes or contentions, are known 
among the Wiltons. 

But it was of Maria that I was intending to speak 
more particularly, — her kind, and yielding, and con- 
ciliating manners towards her brothers and sisters. 
Maria was not the oldest of the children. She was 
not quite nine, and her sister Harriet was as much 
as eleven, and her brother Greorge still older. And 
yet, her influence did more to maintain peace and 
good feeling in the family group, than would have 
been believed by a person who had not observed her. 
In every case where only her own wishes or inclina- 
tions were concerned, Maria was ready to give up to 
Greorge or Harriet ; because, as she said, they were 
older than herself ; and again, she was quite as ready 
to yield to little Susan and "Willie, because they 
were younger. Her brothers and sisters, in their 
turn, were far less apt to contend for any privilege 
or advantage, than they would have been, if she had 
shown herself more tenacious of her own rights. 

Mr. Wilton used, occasionally, to go into the city, 
a few miles distant, upon business. He usually 
went in a chaise, taking one of the children with 
him. The excursion was, to them, a very pleasant 
one ; and all anticipated, with a great deal of pleas- 
ure, their respective turns to ride with their father. 
It happened that the day when it fell to Maria's 
turn, was to be the close of an exhibition of animals, 
which had been for a short time in the city. Maria's 
eye brightened with pleasure as her father mentioned 
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this circumstance at the dinner table, and inquired 
if she would like to visit the caravan. 

" O, father 1 " exclaimed Greorge eagerly, as he laid 
down his knife and fork; "a caravan I Mayn't I 
go?" 

" You cannot both go," replied his father ; " and I 
believe it is Maria's turn to go into town with me." 

" Well," said George, " but I don't believe Maria 
would care anything about seeing it ; " and his eye 
glanced eagerly from his father to Maria, and then 
from Maria to his father again. 

"How is it, Maria?" said Mr. Wilton. "Have 
you no wish to visit the caravan ? " 

Maria did not answer directly, while yet her coun- 
tenance showed very plainly what her wishes really 
were. " Is there an elephant there, father ? " she, at 
length, rather hesitatingly inquired. 

" There probably is," replied her father. 

"An elephant !" repeated Greorge with something 
of a sneer; "who has not seen an elephant? I 
would not give a farthing to go, if there was nothing 
better than an elephant to be seen." 

" What should you care so much to see ? " inquired 
Mr. Wilton. 

" Why, I would give anything to see a leopard or 
a camel." 

" A leopard or a camel ! " repeated his father in 
the same tone in which Greorge had made his rude 
speech. " I am sure I wouldn't give a farthing to see 
either a camel or a leopard." 

" No," said Greorge, " because you have seen them 
both ; but / never did." 
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"Neither has Maria seen an elephant," returned 
Mr. Wilton ; " so what is the difference ? " 

George Icioked a little mortified at the ov(*rthrow 
of \m argtmieiit But still his eagemeaa for the 
gratification was not to L>e repressed, " I shouldii't 
think a {fid need to care about going to see a parctd 
of wild beasts," he remarked rather petulantly, as he 
gave his chair a push* upon rising from the table. 

** O, George, George," expostulated hia father, *^ I 
did liot tliink you were either a selfish or a sidlen 
boy." 

'* No, father, and he is not," said Maria, approach- 
ing her fatherj and taking his hand j " but he wants 
to go very mucli, and I do not care &o mucA about It. 
jSo be may go, and I will stay at home,*' 

*^Tou are a good girl," said her father; "but I 
ihall not consent to any such injustice. So go and 
get ready aa quick as possible," 

" But, father, 1 had really a great deal rather that 
George should go/' insisted Maria. 

" But I cannot think that George would really, on 
the whole, prefer to take your place," said Mr. Wil- 
ton, turning to George. 

"No, sir," replied George, who, restored by this 
time to a eanse of propriety and justice, was stand- 
ing ready to speak for himRelf. " No, sir, Maria is 
very kind \ but T do not wish to take her place. 1 
Rui very f^oiTy indeed that I said anything alxiut iti 
I certainly shaU not consent to take your place, 
Blaria,'' he said, perceiving that she was ready to 
entreat still further. 
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" O ! bnt I do wish you would,*' said Maria. But 
just here her mother interposed. " If Maria would 
really prefer to give up her place to her brother," 
said Mrs. Wilton, " I certainly shall like the arrange- 
ment Tery much, for I am to be particularly engaged 
this afternoon; and, «s Harriet is to be absent, I 
shall be very glad of some of Maria's assistance in 
taking care of the baby." 

"01 well," said Maria, brightening up, "then I 
am sure I will not go ; so run, Greorge, for father is 
almost ready to start." 

Thus the matter was amicably settled. George 
Went with his father, and Maria remained at home 
to help take care of little Willy. 

Maria loved her little brother very much, aud she 
hever seemed tired of taking care of him, even \<^en 
he was ever so fretful or restless. She would leave 
her play, at any moment, to run and rock the baby, 
or to hold him in her lap ; for, even if she felt in- 
tdined, at any time, to be a little out of patience for 
a moment, she would recollect how many hours she 
had herself been nursed, by night and by day, and 
she Was glad of an opportunity to relieve her mother 
of some of her care and fatigue. Her cousin, Ellen 
Weston, called one afternoon, to ask her to accom- 
pany a party of little girls, who were going to gather 
berries in the wood near Maria's house. It hap- 
pened that Maria had been left with the care of 
Willy, just as her cousin called; and it happened, 
too, that Willy was that afternoon imusuaDy fretful 
tfcud difficult to please. If Maria left him for a 
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moment, or if she did not hold him exactly in the 
posture which suited him, or if she had not precisely 
the thing ready which he wanted at the moment, he 
would ae I just as all baiire.4 ot ituiG or ten months 
M»raetimes lake it into tlieir heads to ayct. With all 
lier patience and good humor, she hardly knew how 
to manage Mm ; and etpNeciaUy after having been 
obliged to inject so agreeable an inTitation as the 
cne her cousin hrougbt^ &he found her task a little 
irk&ome- 

She could hardly repress an occasional expression 
of impatience, as she tried in vain to pleas© the 
^'ayward little fellow. But her patience and good 
humor were very soon restored ; and, as she reflected 
that she was doing her mother a great deal of good 
by staying at home with Willy, she felt quite willing 
to dismiss all thoughts of the berrying expedition. 
The gills, however, did not forget her. It was pro- 
posed bj one of the party, when Ellen had stated 
the reason yvhy Maria could not join them, that each 
Bhould contribute some portion of her berries to be 
earried to her on their way home. All agreed very 
readily to tlie plauj and each took pains to select the 
largest and the ripest of her berries for Mariana 
basket. The gratification afforded Maria by this 
little token of kind remembrance, more than com- 
pensated for the self-denial which ahe had practised. 
It is almost always the case when persons cheerfully 
submit to any privation, for the sake of other per- 
mnSj or because it m duty, that they are amply 
rewarded for it. They enjoy, at ieaat, the coll-' 
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sciousness of doing right, which is one of the very 
highest sources of pleasure. Maria would, at any 
time, have been satisfied with only this reward ; but 
it very often happened, very unexpectedly, that 
something more was in store for her. This was the 
case upon the time when she gave up her ride, and 
her visit to the caravan for the sake of her brother. 
I have not said that it was absolutely Maria's duty 
to yield to her brother, in this case; perhaps it 
would have been perfectly right for her to have 
maintained her own claims; and yet, there is no 
doubt that she felt a great deal happier for the 
sacrifice she had made. 

But we were going to speak of some further re- 
ward that her amiable behavior, in this instance, 
procured her. As her father opened a package 
which he had brought on his return, he silently 
placed in her hands a beautiful copy of a newly 
published work, upon the fly-leaf of which she found 
written, — "Maria Wilton — a reward for her kind 
and obliging manners towards her brothers and 
sisters." 



SMALL CRAFT. 



When they had finished the story, Lucy 
shut the book, saying, " Maria was a good 
girl, was not she, RoUo ? " 
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" Yes," said RoUo, " she was an excellent 
girl. I would have done just so. Would 
not j'^ou, Lucy ? " 

*^I ought to, I know," said Lucy, "but 
perhaps I should not." 

" I should^ I am sure," said Rollo. 

Luey was a polite girl, and she did not 
contradict Rollo, though she recollected how 
much selfishness he had shown that morn- 
ing ; and it did not seem to her veiy likely 
that he would have been willing to make 
any very great sacrifice to obhge others. 

" My father says that we cannot tell what 
we should do until we are tried," said Lucy* 

" WeE, I know I should have been willing 
to stay at home, if I had been Maria/' re- 
phed RoUo. 

"But, only think, that would be prefer^ 
ring another person's pleasure rather than 
your own." 

''Well, I sJiould prefer another person's 
pleasure rather than my own." 

Rollo was beginning to get a little excited 
and vexed, f People who boast of excellences 
which they ao not possess, are very apt to be 
tmreaaonable and angry when any body 
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seems to doubt whether their boastings are 
true. He was thus going on, insisting upon 
it that he should have acted as Maria had 
done, and was just saying that he should pre- 
fer another person's pleasure rather than his 
own, when Jonas came into the entry from 
the kitchen, with an armful of wood, which 
he was carrying into the parlor. 

" When is it, Rollo," said Jonas, " that 
you prefer another person's pleasure to your 
own?" 

** Always,** said Rollo, with an air of self- 
conceit and consequence. 

Jonas smiled, and went on with his wood. 

It is always better for boys to be modest 
and humble-minded. They appear ridicu- 
lous to others when they are boasting what 
great things they can do; and when they 
boast what good things they do they are very 
likely to be just on the eve of doing exactly 
the opposite. 

In a moment Jonas came back out of 

the parlor, and said, as he passed through, 

** Self-praise 
Goes but little wajrs ; " 

a short piece of versification which all boys 

and girls would do well to remember. 
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Now it happened that, all this time, Rol 
lo's mother was sitting in a little bed-room 
which had a door opening into the entrj 

where Lucy mid Rolki had been reading 
and she heard all the conversation. Sh<* 
knew that though Rollo was generally a 
good boy^ and was willing t^ know his faults^ 
and often endeavored to correct them, still 
that he was^ hke all other boys, prone to 
selllshnesa and to vanity, and she thought 
that glie must take some way to show him 
clearly what the truth really was, about liis 
disinterestedness. 

In a few minutes, tlierefore, she went out 
of the room, and took from the store closet 
an apple and a pear. They were both good, 
but the pear was partieularly fine. It was 
large, mellow, and juicy. She then went 
back to her seat, and called, '^ Hollo." 

Rollo came running to her. 

*'Here/' said she, "is an apjxle and a pear 
for yoii*'' 

*^Is one for me and one for Lucy?" said 
he. 

" That is just as you please. I give them 
both to you. You may do what you choose 
with them," 
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Rollo took the fruit, much pleased, and 
walked slowly back, hesitating what to do* 
He thought he must certainly give one to 
Lucy, and as he had just been boasting that 
he preferred another's pleasure to his own, 
he was ashamed to offer her the apple ; and 
yet he wanted the pear very much himself. 

If he had had a little more time, he would 
have hit upon a plan which would have re- 
moved all the difficulty at once, by dividing 
both the apple and the pear, and giving to 
Lucy half of each. But he did not think of 
this. In fact, his mother knew that, as he 
was going directly back to Lucy, he would 
not have much time to think, but must act 
according to the spontaneous impulse of his 
heart. 

But, though he did not think of dividing 
the apple and the pear, he happened to hit 
upon a plan, which occurred to him just as 
he was going back into the entry, that he 
thought would do. 

He held the fruit behind him ; the apple 
in one hand, and the pear in the other. 
Lucy saw him coming, and said, 

" What have you got, Rollo ? " 
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'* Which will you have, ri^t haad or 
left ? " said he ia reply. 

"Right." 

RoUu held forward hia right hand, and^ 
lo I it wsiS the pear. But he coiild not hear 
to part with it, and he brought forward the 
other, and said, 

'^ No, you may have the apple.'* 

'^Ko,'- said Lucy, 'Hhe pear is fairly mine; 
you asked me which I would have, and I 
said the right." 

" But I want the pear," said RoHo ; " you 
may have the apple* Mother gave them 
both to me." 

"I want the pear, too," said Lucy, 'Ht is 
mine, and you must give it to me*" 

Jn&t then a voice called from the bed- 
room, 

"ChUdren!" 

*^ What, mother?" said Rollo. 

" I want you both to come here." 

Rollo aud Lucy would both have been 
ashamed of their contention, were it not 
that the pear looked so very rich and temjv 
tingj that they were both very eager to 
have it. 
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'^What is the difficulty?" said RoUo's 
mother^ aa soon as they stood before her. 

" Why, Lucy wants the pear," said Kollo, 
" and you gave them both to me, and said I 
might do aa I pleased with them. I am 
willing to give her the apple," 

^ Yes, but he offered me my choice," said 
Lucy, " right hand or left, and I chose the 
right, and now he ought to give it to me." 

^ And are you willing that I should decide 
it?" said the lady. 

^Yes, mother," and ^'Yes^ aunt," said 
RoUo and Lucy together. 

'''You have both done wrong; not vert/ 
wrong, but a little wrong ; and I think nei- 
ther ought to have the wl^ole of the pear. 
So I shall divide, the pear and the apple 
botii between you; and I will tell you how 
you have done wrong* 

''You, Rollo, by addng her which she 
would have, implied that you would leave 
it to chance to decide, and that you would 
let her have her fair chance. Then you 
ought to have submitted to the result. If 
she had chosen the left hand, she ought to 
have been content. If she had got the apple, 
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you would have had the credit of giving her 
an equal chance with you, and she ought, 
therefore, to have had the full benefit of the 

chance. 

"And then you, Lucy, did wrong j fof, 
although RoUo asked you to choose, he did 
not aatuall^ promue you your choice, and, 
as he was luider no obligation to give you 
either, jou ought not to have insijsted upon 
his fulfilling his implied promise. Is it not 

BO?" 

The children both saw and admitted that 
it was. 

" The best way, I think," she continued* 
'* would have been for you, Kollo, to have 
given the pear to Lucy, as she was your vis- 
itor, and a young lady, too. Then she would 
have given you half in eating it. However, 
you were not very much in the wrong, 
either of you. It was a sort of a doubtful 
case. But I hope you see from it, EoUo, 
what I wanted to teach you, that you are 
no more inclined to prefer other persons' 
pleasure to your own, than other children 
are. Remember Jonas 's couplet hereafter* 
I think it is a very good one. Now go and 
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get a knife, and cut the fruit ; and see, it 
does not rain but little; you can go and get 
your pea-pods now." 

Away went the children out into the 
kitchen after a knife. RoUo wanted to cut 
the apple and pear himself, and Lucy made 
no objection ; and we must do him the justice 
to say that he gave rather the largest half of 
each to Lucy. Then they went ouJb into the 
shed, RoUo taking with him a dipper of water 
to wash his feet when he came back from the 
garden. RoUo then took off his shoes, and 
gave Lucy his share of the fruit, to keep for 
him, and then sallied forth into the yard, 
holding the umbrella over his head, as a few 
drops of rain were still falling. 

He waded into the little pond at the gar- 
den gate, and then turned round to look at 
Lucy and laugh. He began, too, to caper 
about in the water, but Lucy told him to 
take care, or he would fall down, and they 
could not wash his clothes, as they could his 
feet, with their dipper of water. 

So he went carefully forward till he came 
to the peas, and gathered as many as he 
wanted, and then returned. 
8 
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As he was coming back, he saw Jonas in 
the barn. Jonas called out to him to ask 
what he had got. 

" I have been to get some pea-pods," said 
he, ''to Tiiiike boLita witli," 

'^ ^V^here are you going to sail them ? "* 
eaid Jodeis. 

'' 0, in this little pond, when it is don© 
raljHng/' 

" But you had better have a little pond 
nnw, in the shed," 

**Ho\v can we?" said RoUo. 

** You might have it in a ni ilk-pan," 

"' 80 we can. Could you come and get ii 
for lis?" 

^" Yes, in a few niinutee — by the time you 
get your boats made." 

Rollo and Lucy were much pleased with 
this, and they stit down, one on each side of 
the Miilk'pan pond, and sailed their boata a 
long time. He cut small pieces nf the ajj- 
pie and of the pear for cargo, and Rollo put 
in tlie stem of the pear for the captain of hi§ 
boat* Each one was good humored and 
t>hligiug, and the time pas:^ed away very 
pleasautly, until it was near dinner-time- 
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When they came in to dinner, they observed 
that it was raining again very fast. 



THE PRINCIPLES OP ORDER. 

" Father," said Rollo, at the dinner table, 
"do you think it will rain all the after- 
noon?" 

" It looks like it," replied his father, 
" but why ? Do you not enjoy yourselves 
in the house ? " . 

" O, yes, sir," said Rollo, " we have had a 
fine time this morning; but Lucy and I 
thought that, if it did not rain this after- 
noon, we might go out in the garden a 
little." 

" It may clear up towards night ; but, if 
it does, I think it would be better to go 
down to the brook and see the freshet, than 
to go into the garden." 

" The freshet? Will there be a freshet, 
do you think?" 

" Yes, if it rains this afternoon as fast as it 
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does now, I think the brook will be quite 
high towards night." 

Rollo was much pleased to hear this. He 
tuld Liu^y, Lifter diiiuer, that the brorik 
luuked luugiiilicently ill a freshet; that the 
b:iiiks were brinnuiiig full, and the water 
pmred along in a great torrent, foaming 
and dasliing against tlie logs and rocks. 

" Then, besides, Luey," said he, "we can 
carry down our little boata and set them a 
Bailing. How they will whirl and plunge 
along down the stream ! *■ 

Lucy hked the idea of seeing the freshet, 
too, very mueh j though she said she wa? 
afraid it would be too wet for her to go. 
Rollu told her never to fear, for his father 
would contrive some way to get her down 
there safely, and they both went to the back 
entiy door again, looking out^ and wialiing 
now that it would rain faster and faster, as 
they did before dinner that it would cease 
to rain. 

^^But/' said Lucy, "what if it should not 
stop raining at all, to-night ? '' 

'^ 0, it will;' said Kollo, '' 1 know it will. 
Besides, if it should not, w© can go down 
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to-morrow morning, you know, and then 
there will be a bigger freshet. O, how full 
the brook will be by to-morrow morning ! " 

And Rollo clapped his hands, and capered 
with delight. 

" Yes," said Lucy soberly, " but I must 
go home to-night." 

" Must you ? " said Rollo. " So you must. 
I did not think of that." 

"But I think," continued he, "that it 
will certainly clear up to-night. I will go 
and ask father if he does not think so too." 

They both went together back into the 
parlor to ask the question. 

"I cannot tell, my children, whether it 
will or not. I see no indications, one way 
or the other. I think you had better forget 
all about it, and go to doing something 
else ; for if you spend all the afternoon in 
watching the sky, and trying to guess 
whether it will clear up or not, you cannot 
enjoy yourselves, and may be sadly disap- 
pointed at last." 

"Why, we cannot help thinking of it, 
father." 

"You cannot, if you stand there at the 
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back door, doing nothing else ; but, if you 
engage in some other employment, you will 
soon forget all about it." 

"What do 3^ou think we liad better do?*' 
said Lucy* 

** I think you had better go up and put 
your room and your desk all in order, RoUo ; 
Luc}^ can help you/' 

** But, father, I have put it in order a great 
many tlmeti, and it always* gets* out of order 
again very soon, and I cannot keep it neat.*' 

"That ii* partly becau.se you flo not put it 
in order right. You do not understand the 
pniici[)les of order/' 

*' What are the principles of order?" said 
Lucy, 

*' Tliere are a good many* I will tell you 
some of them, and then you may go and ap- 
ply them in aiTanging liollo's things* 

'* Ojie principle is to have the things that 
are most frequently used in the most acces- 
sible ijlace, su that they can be taken out 
and retnnied to their proper places easily, 

'* Another good principle for ynu is to dis- 
tinguish l)etweeii the things^ which you mah 
to UM and thoi^e you only mBli to pre^erv^. 
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The lormer ought to be in sight, and near 
at hand. The latter may be packed away 
more out of view. 

"Another principle is to avoid having 
your desk and room encumbered with 
things of little or no value, as stones you 
have picked up, and papers, and sticks. 
The place to keep such things is in the barn 
or shed, not in your private room. 

"Then you must arrange your things 
systematically, putting things of the same 
nature together. Once I looked into your 
desk, after you had put it in order, and I 
found that, in the back side of it, you had 
piled up books, and white paper, and pic- 
tures, and a slate, and a pocket-book or two, 
all together. You thought they were in 
order, because they were in a pile. Now, 
they ought to have been separated and ar- 
ranged; all the white paper by itself in 
front, where you can easily get it to use; 
the pictures all by themselves in a port- 
folio ; and the books should be arranged, 
not in a pile^ but in a row^ on their edges, 
so that you can get out any one without 
disturbing the otiiers. Those are some of 
the principles of order." 
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"Well, come, RoUo," said Lucy. " Let us 
go and see your things, and try to put them 
in order right." 

Kollo went; but, as he left the room, he 
tui^ned axQUnd to ask his father if he would 
not come with them, and just show them a 
little about it. His father said he could 
not eonie very well then; but if they would 
try and do as well as they could, he would 
come and look over their work, after it waa 
done, and tell them whether it was right or 
not. 

Rollo and Lucy went up into Rollers 
room; and, true enough, they found not a 
little confusion there. But they went to 
work, and soon became very much inter- 
ested in their employment. A great many 
of the things were new to Lucy j and, as 
tliey went on arranging them, they often 
stopped to talk and play. In this way sev- 
eral hours passed along very pleasantly ; 
and when, at last, they had got them nearly 
arranged, Rullo went to the window to 
throw out some old stones that he concluded 
not to keep any lunger, whtn he cKt:kimed 
aloud, 

'* O, Lticy, Lncy, come here quick.** 
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Lucy ran. RoUo pointed out to the west- 
ern horizon, and said, '* See there." 

There was a broad band of bright, golden 
sky all along the western horizon — clear 
and beautiful, and extending each way as 
far as they could see. The dark clouds 
overhead reached down to the edge of this 
clear sky, where they hung in a fringe of 
gold, and the dazzling rays of the sun were 
just peeping under it. The rain had ceased. 
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RoUo and Lucy gazed at it a moment, 
and then ran down stairs as fast as thej'^ 
could go, calling out, 

'' It h elfiaring away ! It iii clearing 
away! Father, it is clearing away. Wc 
can go and see the freshet." 



CLEARIKG UP. 

They went out upon the steps to look at 
the sky, A few drops of rain were still 
falling, but the eloudi? appeared to be break- 
ing in several places, and the tract of golden 
s^ky in the west was rising and extending. 
The air was calm, and the golden rays of 
the sun shone upon the fields and ti'ees, and 
upon tlie glittering drops that hung from 
the leaves and branches, Rollo and Lucy 
bnth said it was beautifuL 

They went in and urged their father to 
go with them down to the brook to see the 
fi-esshet; but he said they must wait till 
after tea. '" It is too wet to go now," suid 
he. 

^^But, father," said R^llo, "I do not 
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think it will be any better after tea. The 
ground cannot dry in half an hour." 

"No," said his father, " but the water 
will run off of the paths a great deal, so that 
we can get along much better." 

" Well, but then it will run off from the 
brook a great deal, too, and the freshet will 
not be so high." 

" It is a little different with the brook," 
his father replied, "for that is very long, 
and the water comes a great way, from 
among the hills. Now, while we are taking 
tea, the water will be running into the brook 
back among the hills, faster than it will run 
away here, so that it will grow higher and 
higher for some hours." 

Rollo had no more to say, but he was 
impatient to go. He and Lucy went out 
and stood on the steps again. The clouds 
were breaking up and flying away in all 
directions, and large patches of clear blue 
sky appeared everywhere, giving promise of 
a beautiful evening. 

" Hark ! " said Rollo ; " what is that ? " 

Lucy listened. It was a sort of roaring 
sound down in the woods. Rollo at first 
thought it was a bear growling. 
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" Do you think it is a bear ? " said he to 
Lucy, with a look of some concern. 

*■ A bear ! — no," said Lucy, hiughing ; 
*'that is not tlie way a bear growls. It is 
the freshet." 

*^The freshet 1" said Rollo* 

'"Yesj it is the water roaring along the 
brook," 

RdUo listened, and he immediately per- 
ceived that it was the sound of water, and 
he jumped and capered with delightj at 
thinking how fine a Bight it must he. 

At llio tea-table, Rollo a father explained 
the plan he had formed for their going. He 
said it was rather a difficult thing to go and 
see a freshet without gettuig wet — espe- 
cially for a girl. He and Rollo, he said, 
could put on their good thick boots, but 
Lucy liad none suitable for such a walk, as 
it would probably he very wet and muddy 
in some places. 

" What shall we do then ? " said Rollo. 

"I believe I shall let Jonas go down, and 
draw Lucy in his wagon," said his father, 
*^ Ilow should you like that, Lucy ? " 

Lucy aaid she would like it very welL 
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and after tea they went out to the garden- 
yard door, where they found Jonas with his 
wagon all ready. This wagon was one which 
Jonas had made to draw RoUo upon. It was 
plain and simple, but strong and convenient, 
and perfectly safe. They helped Lucy into 
it, and she sat down on the little seat. RoUo, 
with his boots on, took hold behind to push, 
and Jonas drew. RoUo's father walked be- 
hind, and thus they set off to view the 
freshet. 

They moved along carefully through the 
yard, and then turned by the gate, and 
went into the field. The path led them by 
the garden fence for some distance, and 
they went along very pleasantly for a time, 
until at length they came to a large pool of 
water covering the whole path. There were 
high banks on each side, so that the wagon 
could not turn out. 

"What shall we do now?" said Rollo. 

'' I can go right through it," said Jonas ; 
" it is not deep." 

" And we can go along on the bank, by 
the side," said Rollo. 

" Very well," said his father, "if you are 
not afraid, Lucy." 
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Lucy did feel a little afraid at first, but 
she knew that if her Uncle was willing that 
she should go^ there could not be any dan- 
ger | so j>he made no objection. Be^iides, 
she knew that as Jonas was to walk along 
before her, she coidd see how deep it was, 
and there could not be any deep places 
without his finding it out befdre the wagon 
went into thera. 

Jonas was barefoot, and did not mind 
wetting his feet ; so he waded in, drawing 
the wagon after him. It wa^ about up to 
his ankles all the way. Lucy looked over 
the side of the wagon, and felt a little fear 
as she saw the wheels half under water; 
but they went sitfely through. 

Presently they began to descend a path 
which led thera into tlie woods. They heard 
the roaring of the water, wliich grew louder 
and louder as they drew nigh, and then 
Rollo huddenly stopped and said, 

^^ Why, father, it is raining here in the 
woods now/' 

Lucy listened, and they heard the drops 
of rain falling upon tliu ground aU around 
tUem; and yet, looking up, they saw that 
the sky was almost perfectly clear. Pres- 
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ently they thought that this was only the 
drops falling off from the leaves of the trees. 

RoUo said he meant to see if it was so, 
and he ran out of the path, and took hold of 
a slender tree with a large top of branches 
and leaves, and, looking up to see if any 
drops would come down, he gave it a good 
shake ; and true enough, down came a per- 
fect shower of drops all into his face and 
eyes. At first he was astonished at such an 
unexpected shower-bath, but he concluded, 
on the whole, to laugh, and not cry about 
it ; and he came back wiping his face, and 
looking comically enough. All the party 
laughed a little at his mishap, and then 
went on. 

In a few minutes more, they came in sight 
of the foaming brook. The water was very 
high ; in some places, the banks were over- 
flowed, and the current swept along furi- 
ously, dashing against the rocks, and whirl- 
ing around the projecting points. 

The children stopped, and gazed upon, the 
scene a little while, and then RoUo said he 
was going to sail his boats, which he had 
brought in his pocket. 

Just then Jonas saw a plank which was 
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lying partly on the bank and partly in the 
water, a little up the stream. It had been 
placed across the brook some distance above 
fur u bridge : hut the freshet had brought it 
away, and it had drifted down to where it 
then was, 

Jonas said he would find a place for Lucy 
to stand upon with it. So he went and 
pushed off this jilank, and let it float down 
to where the ehildreu were standing ; and 
then lie (h-ew it up upon the shore, and laid 
it along, so that Luey could stand upon it 
Bat'el}^ and launch the pea-pod boats. 

Tlierfe boats were soou ail borne away 
vapidly down the stream^ out of sight, and 
then they threw in stieks and chipi^, and 
watched them as they sailed away, and 
whirled around in the eddies, or swept down 
the rapids, Tlius they amused themselves 
a long time, and then slowly returned 
home* 
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BLUEBERRYING. 



OLD TBUMPETER. 

RoLLo's mother advised him, when he 
went to bed the evening before the day fixed 
upon for the bluebenying, to rise early the 
next morning, and take a good reading les- 
son before breakfast. She said he would 
enjoy himself much more, during the day, if 
he performed all his usual duties before he 
went. RoUo accordingly arose quite early, 
and, when he came in to breakfast, had the 
satisfaction of telling his father that he had 
read his morning lesson, and prepared his 
basket, and was all ready to go. 

He wanted Jonas to go too, and, as the 
last time when he asked his father's permis- 
sion that he should go, he lost his request 
by asking it in an improper manner, he de- 
termined to be careful this time. 

So h^ was^ ^ent at breadcfE^ time wbild 
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his father and mother were talking, and 
then, watching an opportunity when they 
seemed disengaged, he asked his father if 
Jonas might not go with them. 

**I do not think he can very well, for 
there is no room for him. Both the chaises 
will be full." 

"But could not he ride on Old Trum- 
peter?" said RoUo. 

Old Trumpeter was a white horse, that 
had served the family some time, but was 
now rather old, and not a very good travel- 
ler. 

Rollo's father hesitated a moment, and 
then said, perhaps he might. "You may go 
and tell him that we are going, and that if 
he thinks Old Trumpeter will do to carry 
him, he may go. He will be of great help 
to us, if we should get into any difficulty." 

RoUo thought of the bears that he ex- 
pected to see on the mountain, and ran to 
tell Jonas. Jonas was glad to go. So he 
went and gave Old Trumpeter some oats, 
and got the saddle and bridle ready. He 
also got out a pair of saddle-bags that he 
always used on such occasions, and put into 
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them a hatchet, a clipper, a box of matches, 
and some rope. On second thoughts, he 
concluded it would be best to put these 
things into the chaise-box, and to put the 
saddle-bags on his horse empty, as he might 
want them to bring something home in. 

After breakfast, Lucy and her father, 
RoUo's uncle George, drove up to the door, 
for they were going too ; and in a short 
time you might have seen all the party driv- 
ing away from the door — RoUo's father, and 
mother in the first chaise, uncle George, and 
RoUo, and Lucy, in the second, and Jonas 
on Old Trumpeter behind. 

They rode on for a mile or two, and then 
turned off of the main road into the woeds, 
and went on by a winding and beautiful 
road until they came in sight of a range of 
mountains, one of which seemed very high 
and near. 

"Is that Benalgon?" said Rollo. 

" I do not know," said his uncle ; " I have 
never been to it before ; but I suppose Jonas 
can tell." 

"I will call him," said Rollo. So he 
turned around, and kneeled upon the seat, 
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SO that he could look out behind the chaise, 
for the back curtain was up. Lucy did 
the same, but Jonas was not to be seen. 
They looked a little longer, and presently 
saw him coiniug alang around a curv^e in 
the road. They beckoned to him, and as 
he rode up, they saw he had a bush in his 
hand* He came up to the Hide of the chaise, 
and handed it to Hollo* It was a large 
blueberry bush, covered with beautiful rjpe 
blueberries, Rollo took them, and admired 
them yery much : and at first he was going 
to divide them between Lucy and himself ; 
but they concluded, on the whole, to send 
them forward to his mother* Jonas told 
them the mountain before them was Benal- 
gon, and rode on to carry the blueberry 
bush to the other chaise. Presently he 
came back, bringing it with him, excejjt a 
email sprig which Rollo's mother had taken 
oflF, The rest she had sent back to the chil- 
dren. 

" Well, Jonas," said uncle George, when 
he got back, ^' I do not see but that Old 
Trumpeter is strong enough to carry you 
yet." 
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"O yes, sir," said Jonas, "he is strong 
enough to carry half a dozen like me." 

"O, uncle George," said RoUo, "let him 
carry me too with Jonas. I can ride be- 
hind." 

" Very well ; if you want to ride with him 
a little while, j'ou may, if Jonas is willing." 

Jonas was, and RoUo got out, and climbed 
up upon a stump, by the side of the road. 
Jonas drove up to the stump, and Rollo 
clambered up behind him, with a switch in 
his hand. 

"Now, Jonas," said he, "whenever you 
want him to go any faster, you just speak 
to me, and I will touch him up with my 
switch." 

Jonas said he woitld, and they jogged 
along behind the chaise. Lucy kneeled up- 
on the cushion, and looked out behind, talk- 
ing with Rollo. 



DEVIATION. 



They went on so very quietly for some 
time, until Jonas said there was a turn in 
the road on before them, where there was a 
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foot-path that led across a ravine, by a nearer 
way than the chaise-road, and proposed that 
RoUo should ask leave for Jonas and him- 
self to go acro^ on hoi*se-baok» and wait for 
the chais<3t4, when they should come out on 
the main road. 

So they rode up to the chaise, and Eollo 
put the qnestion to his uncle George, 

His reply was that he could not say any 
thing about it; Rollo must go and ask his 
father. 

'^ Would you go?'* said Jonas- 

» Yes," said Rollo. 

" Well, touch up Old Trumpeter then." 

So Rollo applied hie switch, and the horse 
trotted on fast. Rollo had hard work to 
hold on, but he clasped his arm tight arouad 
Jouas's waist, and succeeded in keeping his 
seat, 

Rollo's father and mother were riding 
some distance before them, but they saw 
Jonas coming up, and rode slowly, that he 
might overtake them, 

^^ Well, RoUo," said his father, "how do 
you like riding double ? " 

" Very much,** said Rollo ; " and we want 
you to let Jonas and I cut across by the 
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horse-path through the valley, and wait for 
you at the mill." 

"Is there a horse-path across here, Jo- 
nas?" 

" Yes, sir," said Jonas. 

"Is it a good path?" 

"It is rather rough, sir, through the 
woods and bushes ; but it is a pretty good 
road." 

Rollo's father sat hesitating a moment, 
and then said — 

" You may go, if you choose, but I advise 
you not to." 

"Why do you advise us not to?" said 
RoUo. 

"Why, you may get into some difficulty, 
and so we get separated." 

"Yes, but," said Rollo, "it is not near so 
far across, and we shall have time to get 
through to the mill long before you come 
along." 

" Very well,' you may do as you please." 

"Jonas, what would you do? Would 
you go, or not ? " 

"I think I would not go, if your father 
thinks we had better not." 

" I want to go very much," said Rollo. 
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"Very well," said his father; "you are 
willing to go with him, I suppose, Jonas, 
are you not?" 

''^ O yes, sir/' t^aid Jimas. 

'^ WeU;^ said Rollo, ^4et us go. We will 
Ije vexy careful, father, not to get into any 
difficulty;' 

So the two chaises rode on^ and Jonas and 
Rollo, in a few minutes, turned off by a 
narrow path that struck into the woodis. 
Just as they were bending down their heads 
to pass under a great branch of a tree, Rollo 
looked along, and saw Lucy waving her 
handkerchief to him, as the chaise which 
she was in disappeared by a turn of the 
road. 

Rollo at first felt a little uneasy to think 
that he had deserted his cousin, as it were. 
He thought that he should not have liked 
it exactly, if she had gone off, and left him 
alnne so in the chaise. However, it was 
now too late to repent, and his attention 
was attracted by the wild and romantic scene 
around him. The path descended obliquely, 
by a rough, wet, and stony way, through 
a dark forest. He heard the sighing of 
the wind in the tops of the tall trees, and 
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the mellow notes of forest birds far off, aiid 
high, which came rich and sweet to his ear 
with a peculiar expression of solitude and 
loneliness. 

The boys rode on, and the path became 
more and more slippery, stony, and steep. 
RoUo clung tight to Jonas, and began to be 
somewhat afraid. He would have proposed 
to go back, but he was ashamed to do it. 
After a little time, he asked Jonas whether 
the path was as bad as that all the way. 

*' As bad as this ! " said Jonas. " We call 
this very good. I will show you the bad 
road pretty soon.'' 

RoUo looked frightened, but said nothing. 

^'The road seems more wet than common 
to-day," said Jonas, " I suppose on account 
of the rain yesterday ; and I declare," said 
he, "I am afraid we shall find the brook 
up." 

"The brook up I " said Rollo. 

"Yes — why did not I think of that be- 
fore ? However, we must go on now." 

" Why ? " said Rollo. " Why cannot we 
go back ? " 

"O, because we should be too late; be- 
iddes, th^re is no danger, only we may have 
to ^^ide a l^tk." 
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As they went on, the mud in the road 
grew deeper and deei)er ; and presently Old 
Trumpeter's legs sunk far down among roots 
and mire. RoUo began to feel more and 
more alarmed, and heartily wished that he 
had taken his father's advice. 

Soon after, they came to a place where 
the path, for some distance before them, 
was full of water, deep and miry. Jonas 
said he thought that they had better go out 
upon one side ; so he made the horse step 
over a log, and go in among the trees 
and bushes. The branches brushed and 
scratched Rollo unmercifully, though he 
bent down, and leaned over to this side and 
that, continually, to escape them. He asked 
Jonas why this path had not dried as well 
as the main road, where the chaises had 
gone ; and Jonas told him that the sun and 
the wind were the great means of drying 
the open road, but that this narrow and 
secluded path was shaded from the sun, and 
sheltered from the wind; and that the 
water consequently remained a long time 
among the moss, and roots, and mire. 

After a time, they got back into the path 
again ; and, going on a little farther, they 
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came down to the margin of the brook. 
They found that it was " up," as Jonas had 
feared. At the place where the path went 
down and crossed the brook, a deep cut had 
been worn in the two opposite banks, and 
this was filled with water, and above and 
below the stream rushed on in a torrent. 
Jonas hesitated a moment, and then asked 
RoUo if he thought he could hold on, while 
they were riding through. Rollo said he 
was afraid it was so deep as to drown them. 
Jonas then said that he might get off and 
stand upon a rock by the side of the path, 
while he rode through, first, to see how it 
was, and that then he would come back for 
him. 

So Rollo got off, in fear and trembling, and 
stood on the rock, while Jonas urged his 
horse into the water. Old Trumpeter did 
not much like this kind of travelling, but 
Jonas half persuaded and half compelled 
him to go through. When he was in the 
middle, the water came up so high, that 
Jonas was obUged to lift up his feet to 
keep them from being wet. Presently, how- 
ever, it became more shoal, as the horse 
walked slowly along ; and at last he fairly 
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reached the dry ground, and stood dripping 
ifu the bank. 

Rollo was glad to see that the water was 
no deeper, but was still a&iid to go over. 
He told Joaas be fmtld n^t go over there, 
and that he mi4«f go back with him. 

'*No," said JonaA, *'Lhat would not be 
right/* 

**\Vhj," said RoOo, **wb can ride &»t, 
and overtake them " 

" Not veiy soon," said Jonas. ** If we go 
back now, they wiQ get to the mill before 
u^ and then will be very anxious and un- 
happy^ thinkiDg that something has liap- 
jjened to us; and perhaiis your father wCl 
come through here after us. Now it was 
your own plan coming across here, and you 
ought not to make other people suffer by it. 
Your father advised you not to come/' 

" I know it," said Rollo ; ''what a foolish 
boy I was ! I shall certaialy be drowned.*' 

*' no," said JonaSt '* there is no real 
danger, or I should not make you go ; " and 
so saying, he came back slowly through the 
water. " See,*' said he, *' it is not very 
deep." 
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LITTLE MOSBTTB. 

After some further persuasion, Rollo got 
on behind him, and they began to make their 
way slowly through the water again. Old 
Trumpeter staggered along, but not very 
unsteadily on the whole, until he got a little 
past the middle, when he blundered upon a 
stone on the bottom, which he could not 
see, and fell down on his knees. Jonas 
caught up his feet, in an instant, and Rollo 
had his already drawn up behind him, and 
they both grasped the saddle convulsively. 
The horse happened to regain his feet again 
in a moment, so that they contrived to hold 
on ; and in a few minutes they were drawn 
out safely upon the shore, without even get- 
ting their feet wet. 

" Wei], Old Trumpeter," said Jonas, "you 
have done pretty well for you, and you have 
got the mire washed off your legs, at any 
rate. But, Rollo, what is that ? '* 

He pointed back, as he said this, to a lit- 
tle tuft floating round and round in a small 
eddy, miide by a turn of the brook, just 
above where they had crossed. He turned 
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his horse towards it. " It is a bird's nest," 
said he. 

"' So it is/' said Rollo, '* and I verily be- 
lieve there is a little bird in it." 




Jonas jumped off of the horse, handed the 
bridle to Rollo, and took up a long stick ly- 
ing on the ground, and very gently and 
cautionsly drew the nest in to the sh(jre. 
He took it up with great care, and brought 
it to RqIIo. 
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There was a little bird in it, , scarcely 
fledged. Jonas said he believed it was a 
robin, and that it must have been washed 
off from its place on some bush, by the 
freshet in the brook. The bottom of the 
nest was soaked through by the water, as if 
it had been floating some time ; and the lit- 
tle bird kept opening its mouth wide. The 
poor little thing was hungry, and heard 
Jonas and Rollo, and thought they were its 
mother, come to give it something to eat. 

"What shall we do with him?" said 
Rollo. 

" He will die if we leave him here," said 
Jonas, " for he has lost his mother now. I 
think we had better carry him home, if we 
can, and feed him, till he is old enough to 

fly." 

" He is hungry," said Rollo ; " let us feed 
him now." 

'* We have not got any thing to feed him 
with. Perhaps I can catch a fly, or a grass- 
hopper." 

" O, that will not do," said Rollo, " you 
might as well kUl him as kill a grasshop- 
per." 

10 
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Jonas could not reply to this, and they 
concluded to carry nest and all carefully to 
the mill, and show it to RoUo's father there. 
But how to carry it was the diflBculty. If 
either of them undertook to hold it in one 
haud, he was afraid the bii*d might be jolted 
out ; and neither of them had but one hand 
to spare for Rollo must have one hand to 
hold on with, and Jonas one to drive. At 
last Jonas took ofiF his cap, and placed it 
bottom upwards on the saddle before him, 
and put the nest, with the bird in it, in that, 
and then drove carefully along. The road 
grew much smoother and better after they 
had passed the brook; and, after going on a 
short distance farther, they came in sight of 
the mill. 

They had been detained so long that the 
chaises had reached the mill before them ; 
and the party in the chaises were looking 
out down the path where they expected the 
boys were to come out, watching for them 
with considerable interest. 

" There they come at last," said Lucy, as 
she perceived a movement among the 
bushes, and saw Old Trumpeter's white 
head coming forward. 
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"Yes," said RoUo's mother, "but they 
nave met with some accident. Jonas has 
lost his cap." 

By this time the boys had emerged from 
the bushes, and were coming along the path 
slowly, Jonas bareheaded, and Rollo hold- 
ing on carefully. Lucy saw that Jonas was 
holding something before him on the saddle, 
and wondered what it was. RoUo's mother 
said she was afraid they had got hurt. 

As soon as they came within hearing, 
Rollo heard his father's voice calling out to 
him, 

"Rollo, what is the matter? Have you 
got into any difficulty ? " 

"Yes, sir," said Rollo; "we had some 
difficulty, and I should be sorry I did not 
take your advice, only then we should not 
have found this little bird." 

"What bird?" said they all. 

By this time they had come up near the 
chaises, and Jonas carefully lifted the bird's 
nest out of his cap, and held it so that they 
could all see it, while Rollo told them th« 
story. They all looked much pleased, but 
Lucy seemed in delight. She wanted to 
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have it go in their chaise^ and asked Rollo 
to let lit?r liokl the nest in her lap. 

R'illu tlid iHjt answer very directly, for 
hv Wiiw busy lu^dcing at the bird, — ^ seeing 
him upeti his mouth, and wialiiiig he had 
aome tiling to give him to eat. 

"Father/' said he, "what shall we feed 
him with? Jonas was going to catch a 
grasshopper, but I thought that would not 
he right/' 

'* Why not?" said uncle George-r 

*' Because," said Rollo, "he has as good 
a right to his hfe as the bird* Has he not, 
father?" 

"Not exaetly," said his father; "a bird 
is an animal of much higher grade than a 
gr^isshopper, and is probably much more 
sensible of pain and pleasure, and his life is 
of more value; just as a man is a much 
higher animal than a bird. It would be 
right to kill a bird to gave a man's life, evea 
if he were only an animal ; and so it would 
be right to destroy a grasshopper or a worm, 
to save a robin." 

" But I read in a book once," said Lucy, 
** that when we tread on a worm, he feels as 
much pain in being killed as a giant wouldp" 
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" I do not think it is true," said he. " I 
think that there is a vast diversity among 
the different animals, in respect to their 
sensibility to pain, according to their struc- 
ture, and the delicacy of their organization. 
I think a crew of a fishing-vessel might 
catch a whole cargo of mackerel, and not 
cause as much pain as one of their men 
would suffer in having his leg bitten off by 
a shark." 

" Well, father," said Rollo, "do you think 
we had better give him a grasshopper ? " 

" O no," said Lucy, "a grasshopper would 
not be good to eat, he has got so many el- 
bows sticking out. Let us give him some 
blueberries." 

"O yes," said Rollo, "that would be beau- 
tiful." 

So he slid down off of Old Trumpeter's 
back, and ran to the side of the road, to see 
if he could not find some blueberries. 

He brought a few in his hand, and his 
father took them, saying that he would feed 
the bird for him. He squeezed out the pulp 
of the berries, and then made a chirping 
sound, when the bird opened his mouth, and 
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he fed him with the soft pulp, and threw 
away the skins. After giving the bird two 

ov three herrici* ia this wiij, they put him 
l)^iek into the nest, and gave the nest to 
Lucy to liokl ill her lap, and aU the party 
prepared to go on* 

They rode along about a mile farther, and 
then came to the pkiee where they must 
leave the horses, and prepare to ascend the 
mountain on futjt. They uiihaniessed them, 
so that they night stand more quietly, and 
then fastened them to trees by the side of 
the road. 

While they were thus taldng care of their 
horses, Roilo and Lucy were standing by» 
with RoUo's mother looking at the bird* 

^'What are 3'ou going to do with Mm, 
Rollo?*' said his niother. 

*' Why, I should like to carry him home, 
and keep him, if yon are willing." 

** I am, on one condition." 

"What is that?'' 

*^ You must keep him iu a cage with the 
door always opeu, so that, as soon as he m 
old enough to fly away, be may go if he 
chooses.** 
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** Then he will certainly fly away, and we 
shall lose him forever," said Lucy. 

" That is the only condition," replied 
Rollo's mother. 

" But why, mother," said he, " why mar 
we not keep him shut up safe ? " 

" If I were to tell you the reasons now, 
they would not satisfy you, you are so eager 
to keep him. I think you had better deter* 
mine to comply with the condition, good- 
humoredly, and say no more about it, but 
try to think of a name for him." 

"Well, mother, what do you think would 
be a good name ? " 

"I do not know: you and Lucy must 
think of one." 

Just then uncle George finished tying his 
horse, and came along to where the children 
were standing, and, hearing their conversa- 
tion, and finding that Lucy and Rollo were 
perplexed about a name, he told them he 
thought they might, not improperly, call 
him Noah, as, like Noah, by floating in a 
sort of ark, he was saved from a flood- 

" I think he was more like Moses than 
Noah," said Lucy. 

" Why ? " said her father. 
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"Because Moses was a little thing when 
they found him, and then the ark of bul- 
rushes was something like a bird's nest. I 
tliiiik you had better name him Moses, Rol- 
lo^" said she. 

Rollo seemed a little at a loss: he said 
he thought he was a good deal like Moses, 
but then he did not think that Moses waa a 
very pretty name for a bird. 

tt£)Q yQu think it is, mother?" said he. 

" I do not know but that it would do very 
well. You might alter it a little i call him 
Mosette^ if you think that would be any bet- 
ter for a bird's name*" 

Hollo and Lucy repeated the name Mo- 
Bette to theraselves several times, and con- 
cluded that they should like it very much. 
By this time, the horses were all ready, and 
Jonas recommended that they should hide 
Moaette away somewhere, until they re- 
turned from the mountain, for it would be 
troublesome to them, and somewhat danger- 
ous to the bird, to carry him up and down. 

The children approved of tins plan, though 
they were rather unwilUng to part with the 
bird, at alL They went just into the bushes 
and found a very secret place, by Uie comer 
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of a large rock, where the shrubs and wild 
flowers grew thick, so that it would be en- 
tirely out of sight. 



GOING UP. 

They then set forward, the children in 
advance of the rest. Jonas walked with 
RoUo and Lucy, and he had round his waist 
a broad leather belt, which he always wore 
on such occasions, and which had, on one 
side, his hatchet and knife, and on the other 
a sort of bag or pocket, containing several 
things, such as matches, a little dipper, &c. 

RoUo's father and mother, and his uncle 
George, walked along behind them. The 
way was, for some distance, a sort of cart- 
path, too steep and rough for a chaise, but 
hard and dry, and pretty comfortable walk- 
ing. RoUo and Lucy asked Jonas if he 
would not teU them a story, as they went 
along, to beguile the way. 

Jonas began a story, about a boy that 
lived a long time on a mountain alone, but 
he had not proceeded far, before they heard 
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a voice behind, calling them. They looked 
back, and saw that Rollo's father was beck- 
oning them to stop- 

They watted till he came up, and he told 
them he wanted to give them their orders 
far the day ; and they were rules, he said, 
which ought to be observed on all berrying 
expeditions, by children. 

'^i'ir*^," said he, '^always keep in sight 
of me> For this purpose, watch me all the 
time, when we are stopping, and keep be- 
fore, rather than behind, when we are walk- 
ing. 

** Second* Take no unnecessary ste^is, but 
keep in the right path, and walk slowly and 
steadily there, so as to save your strength. 
Otherwise you will get tired out very soon- 

*^ Third. Do not touch any flower or 
berry that you see, except blueberries, with- 
out first showing them to one of us/' 

The children listened to these rules, and 
promised to obey them, and then walked 
on. They tried to walk slowly and stead- 
ily, listening to Jonas's story. They turned 
off, after a time, into a narrower and steeper 
path, and ascended, stepping from stone to 
stone. The trees and bni^hes hung over 
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their heads, making the walk shady and 
cool. 

After slowly ascending in this way, for 
some time, they came out of the woods into 
an opening of rocky ground, and patches of 
blueberry bushes. They saw, also, at some 
distance before them, three or four boys, sit- 
ting upon a rock, with pails and baskets in 
their hands, talking and laughing loud. 
They did not take much notice of them, but 
walked on quietly. They were going on 
directly towards them, but Rollo's father 
called them, and pointed for them to turn 
off to the right, round a rocky precipice 
which was in that direction. 

The children were turning accordingly, 
when they heard a shout from the boys be- 
fore them, — "Hallo, — come this way, and 
we will show you where the blueberries are." 

" Father," said Rollo, as he stopped and 
turned round to his father, " the boys say 
they will show us the blueberries, out that 
way : shall we go and see ? " 

" No," said his father in a low voice, so 
that the boys did not hear, " No : go the 
way I told you." 
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They went along, and presently got round 
the precipice out of sight of the boys again. 
They walked slowly until their parents over- 
took them. 

" Father," said Rollo, " why could you 
not let us go out with those boys? They 
said they were thickest out there." 

" Because," said he, '*' I presume they are 
not good boys, and I do not want you to 
have any thing to do with them." 

" But, father, they must be good boys, or 
they would not want to show us the blue- 
berries. If they were bad, selfish boys, they 
would want to keep all the good places to . 
themselves." 

If Rollo had only asked his father, in a 
modest manner, how it could be that the 
boys were bad, when they wanted to show 
him the best place for blueberries, it would 
have been very proper ; but his manner of 
speaking showed a silly confidence in his 
own opinion, which was very wrong. His 
father, however, did not attempt to reason 
with him, but only said, 

" I think they are bad boys, for I over- 
heard them using bad language ; and I wish 
you to have nothing to do with them." 
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He then found a good place for them to 
begin to gather their berries. It was a 
beautiful spot of open ground, between the 
thick woods on one side, and a broken, rocky 
precipice on the other. 

Uncle George took Jonas forward alone, 
until they were out of sight, and presently 
returned without him. Rollo asked where 
Jonas was gone, and his uncle told him that 
that was a secret at present. They heard, 
soon after, the strokes of his hatchet in the 
woods, on before them, but could not im- 
agine what he could be doing. 

Thus things went on very pleasantly, and 
they gathered a large quantity of berries. 
There was, indeed, in the course of the day, 
a serious difficulty between Rollo and the 
bad boys ; and there is an . account of it 
given in the next story of "Trouble on 
THE MOUNTAIN." With this exception, 
every thing went on well until about noon, 
when Rollo observed that Jonas had been 
missing a long time. 
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THE SECRET OUT, 



*^ Where h Jonas, all this time?'* eaid 
Rollo ta Liioy. 

Lucy said that he had been busy, a long 
time, t1i>ii)g something over beyond some 
rocks, but she did not know what, for her 
father told her she must not go to see. 
Rollo wondered what tlie secret was, and 
he was just going to ask his father to let 
him go and see what Jonas was doing, when 
thej saw him coming out from the bushes- 
He came up to Rollo*s father, and told him 
that it was all ready. Then Rollo's father 
eahed to all the company, and told them it 
was time to stop gathering berries, and they 
might take up their baskets and follow him. 

The baskets and pails were heavy and 
full, and tlie whole party walked along, 
carryiag tiiem earefuDy towards the place 
where Jonas had come from. Hollo's father 
led the way. They entered into a little 
thicket, and passed through it by a narrow 
path. They came out presently into a ern^t 
of opening, on a brow of the mountain. On 
one &ide they could look down upon a yaat 
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extent of country, exhibiting a beautiful 
variety of forests, rivers, villages, and farms. 
On the other side was a rocky precipice, 
rising abruptly to a considerable height, 
and then sloping off towards the summit of 
the mountain. They walked along a few 
steps on a smooth surface of the rock, be- 
tween patches of grass and blueberry bushes, 
until Lucy and Rollo ran forward to a brook 
which came foaming down the precipice, 
and then, after tumbling along over rocks a 
little way, took another foaming leap down 
the mountain, and was lost among the trees 
below. 

The party all stepped carefully over this 
brook, and then walked along up the bank 
on the opposite side until they came to the 
precipice. Here they were surprised and 
pleased to see a large bower built, in front 
of a 'little sort of cavern or recess in the 
rock. Jonas had built it of large limbs of 
trees and bushes, which he had leaned up 
against the rock, in such a manner as to en- 
close a large space within. There was an 
opening left round on the farther side, next 
the rock, and they all went round and went 
in — Rollo first, then Lucy, then the others. 
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They found that smooth and clean logs and 
stones were arranged around the sides of the 
bower; and in the middle, on a carpet of 
leaves, was very abundant proTision for a 
rustic dinner. 

There was breads and butter, and hani, 
and gingerbread, and pie, and glasses for 
water from the brook. RoUo and Lucy won- 
dered how all those things could have got 
up the mountain. Presently, however, thtjy 
recollticted that, when they were coming up^ 
Jonas had two covered baskets to bring, 
and they tliuught, at the time, that they 
seemed to be heavy. 

Thus the day passed away» and towards 
evening they came down the mountain. 
Some remarkable things happened when 
they were coming down, which will be re- 
lated in the story called ** Teotjble on the 
MOUNTAisr," 
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BOASTING. 



" How pleasant it is here 1 " said RoUo to 
his cousin Lucy, as they were gathering 
blueberries high up on old Mount Benalgon, 
the day they went up with RoUo's father 
and mother, and uncle; "and how thick 
the blueberries are, Lucy I " 

" Yes," said Lucy, '* they are very thick, 
I think ; and how far we can see now, we 
are up here so high I I wish we were up on 
that great high rock." 

RoUo looked where Lucy pointed, and he 
saw, away above them, a rocky summit pro- 
jecting out from the mountain. The front 
of the rock was ragged and precipitous, but 
it was flat and mossy upon the top, and firs 
and other evergreen trees grew there, some 
of them hanging over the edge. 
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^' I wish I could get up there," said Lucy. 

"I wish I could too," said RoUo. "I 
should like to climb up one of those trees 
which hangs over, and then I could look 
down." 

" O, Rollo," said Lucy, " you would not 
dare to climb up one of those trees." 

'^ Yes, I should dare to," said Rollo. 

Rollo was sometimes a proud, boasting 
boy, pretending that he could do great 
things, and talking very largely. This was 
one of his greatest faults ; and whenever he 
seemed to be in this boasting mood, he 
almost always got into some difficulty after 
it. There is a text in the Bible that was 
proved true, very often, in RoUo's case. It 
is this — " Pride cometh before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall." Rollo 
had a sad fall this day, though it was not 
from that high rock. It was a different sort 
of a fall from that, as we shall presently see. 

" Lucy," said he again, " I do not believe 
but that I could get up upon that rock 
myself. I can climb rocks." 

" O no, you could not," said Lucy. 

" Why, yes, I see a way." 
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« Which way ? " 

"O, round by that great black log. 
There is a path there through the bushes." 

" O no," said Lucy, " you could not get 
up there. But there are some boys at that 
log ; what boys are they ? " 

RoUo looked. They were some boys 
which they had seen coming up the moun- 
tain, and RoUo's father had warned him 
not to go near them. They had wanted 
RoUo to go with them before, but his father 
had forbidden it. Rollo wanted to go, and 
now he was glad to see them again; but 
Lucy was sorry. 



GETTING IN TROUBLE. 

The blueberries were very thick and 
large, and the bottoms of the baskets were 
soon covered with them. Each one picked 
where he found them most plenty. 

Rollo and Lucy kept pretty near together, 
talking, and gradually strayed away to some 
distance from the rest of the party. After 
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a little while, Rollo looked up and saw the 
three boys pretty near them. As soon as 
Lucy saw them so near, she moved along 
towards their parents; and Rollo ought to 
have done so too, but he remained where he 
was, and presently one of the boys came up 
to him. 

"Why did you not come up where we 
were ? " said he. " They were thicker out 
there." 

"My father would not let me," said 
Rollo. 

" O, come along," said the boy ; " he will 
not care. Besides, he will not know it. He 
is busy picking by himself. He does not 
mind where you are." 

Rollo thought this was not exactly the 
way that a good boy would speak of obey- 
ing a father, but he wanted very much to 
see the place where the berries were so 
much thicker. 

" How far is it? " said he to the boy. 

" O, it is only a little way — just around 
that rock." 

By this time the other two boys came up, 
and they talked with Rollo a little while, 
and endeavored to persuade him to go. He 
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said finally that he would go and ask his 
father. So he left his basket, and went and 
asked his father if he might just go with 
those boys round the rock. He said the 
blueberries were much thicker around there, 
and also that he had been talking with the 
boys, and he was sure they were good boys. 

" No, RoUo," said his father, decidedly, 
*' I cannot think that any boys that use 
bad language can be good boys, or safe com- 
panions for you. I had rather you would 
keep with us. If they speak to you, answer 
them civilly ; but the less you have to say to 
them or do with them, the better. In fact, 
I had rather you would not go back to them 
at all." 

" I must," said RoUo, "to get my basket." 

He accordingly returned to his basket, 
and told the boys that his father preferred 
that he should stay where he was. 

The biggest boy of the three was a ragged 
and dirty-looking boy; the others called him 
Jim, and he talked with Rollo a good deal. 
RoUo's conscience reproved him for not leav- 
ing them, and going back to his father ; but 
he wanted to stay and hear their talk, and 
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he quieted his conscience by saying to him- 
self that his father told him to treat them 
civilly. At first the boys were careful what 
they said to Rollo ; but at length Jim grew 
more and more bold. He used language 
which Rollo knew was wrong, and he told 
Rollo that he was a fool to stick so close to 
his father ; that he was big enough to find 
his way alone all over the mountain, if he 
was of a mind to. 

All this Rollo was silly enough to believe, 
and, as his father only required him to keep 
in sight, he thought he would show the boys 
that he was not so much afraid as they 
thought he was ; and so he gradually moved 
off farther and farther from his parents, as 
he went on gradually filling up his basket. 
Lucy, in the meantime, went nearer and 
nearer to them, and in a short time was 
safely gathering her blueberries by her 
aunt's side. 

Things went on so for an hour. RoUo's 
mother asked his father whether he had not 
better call Rollo to them. 

" No," said he ; "I have told him his duty 
once, plainly, and now, if he does not do it, 
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he must take the consequences. I believe 
I shall leave him to himself." 

The boys went on talking to one another 
and to Rollo, telling various stories about 
their running away from school, stealing 
apples, and such things. Rollo was much 
interested in listening to them, though he 
knew, all the time, that he was doing wrong. 
But he had not the courage to leave them 
abruptly, as he ought to have done, and 
go back to his father. 

Rollo took a great deal of pains with the 
berries he picked ; he chose the largest and 
ripest, and was very careful not to get in 
any sticks and leaves. His basket was small, 
and he intended, as soon as he got it full, to 
carry it carefully to his mother, and pour 
his berries into her large tin pail. He was 
succeeding finely in this, but then he had 
insensibly strayed away so far from his 
father, that now he was entirely out of his 
sight. 

At length, as Jim was sitting on a log to 
rest himself, as he said, he saw a little bird 
alight on the branch of a black stump near. 

" Hush," said: he, " there is a Bob-a-link. 
See how I will fix him." 
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So saying, he picked up a stone, and was 

going to throw it, 

Ilulio begged hhn not to kill that pretty 
little bird ; but he paid no attention to what 
RoUo said. He threw the stone with all hia 
force ; but fortunately it did not hit the 
bird. It struck the limb that the bird was 
perched upon, and shivered it to fragments, 
and the bird flew away, terrified, 

^^Now, what did you do that for?" said 
EoUo ; ''you might have hit him." 

"Hit him I" said hei '^I meant to hit 
him, to be sure/' 

*' But what good does it do to kill little 
birds? I found one this morning, and I 
would not kill him for any thing/' 

*^ Where did you find him ? " said Jim. 

Rollo then told the boys all about his 
finding a little bird, in its nest, floating in 
tlie brook, and about their namuig him 
Mosette ; as ia described in the story called 
*^ Bltjebehryes^g " ; and Jim said, if he had 
found him, he would have put hira on & 
fence, for a mark to fire stones at. " I woulc* 
have made him peep, I tell you," said he, 

Eollo said he would not have him killed oa 
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any account. He was going to carry him 
home, and feed him, and tame him. 

" But where is he now ? " said Jim. 

*' O, we hid him behind a stone, down at 
the foot of the mountain, where our horses 
are tied." 

"But how can you find him again? " said 
Jim. 

" O," said Rollo, " we know ; it was be- 
hind the corner of a stone, just in the 
bushes, where we tied the horse." 

Jim winked at the other boys when Rollo 
said this, though Rollo did not see it. He 
was vexed with Rollo, because he reproved 
him for stoning the bird. 

" I would set him up for a mark, if I had 
him," said Jim. " I wish I had been there 
when you found him ; I would have taken 
him away from you." 

"No, you would not have taken him 
away. Jonas would not let you." 

" Jonas ! who is Jonas? and what do you 
think I care for Jonas ? " said he. 

He then came up to Rollo, and looked 
into his basket, and saw it nearly full of 
large ripe blueberries. 
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" And I believe," said he, " that you have 
stolen some of my berries out of my basket, 
while I have been sitting here." 

"No, I have not," said RoUo. "I have 
not touched your basket." 

"You have," said Jim, fiercely, "and I 
will have them back again. Besides, I put 
some into youi*s, while you "went to your 
father. So half the berries in your basket, 
are mine." 

This was a lie ; but bad boys like Jim will 
always lie, when they have anything to gain 
by it. He came up to RoUo, and began to 
pull his basket away from him. Rollo 
struggled against him, and began to cry. 
But Jim was too strong for him ; he tipped 
his basket over, poured a great many of the 
berries into his own basket, and the rest 
were spilled over on the ground. Then, 
angry at Rollo's screams and cries, he tram- 
pled on all the berries that were on the 
ground, and was beginning to run away. 
Rollo caught hold of the skirt of his coat, 
screaming all the time for his father. Jim 
turned round, and struck Rollo with his 
fist, knocked him down, and then he and 
the other boys set off, as fast as they could 
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run, through the bushes; and they disap- 
peared just as RoUo's father and Jonas came 
hastening to his aid. 




They raised RoUo up, and his father took 
him in his arms to carry him away. He 
saw that there had been some serious diffi- 
culty with the bad boys, but he did not ask 
Rollo anything about it, then ; for he knew 
that he could not talk intelligibly till he 
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had done crying. Rollo laid his head down 
on his father's shoulder, as he walked along, 
and sobbed bitterly. 



A TEST OP PENITENCE. 

His father carried him back to where his 
mother and uncle were, who were coming 
towards him looking anxiously. 

They presently got pretty near them, 
Rollo still continuing to cry. His father 
then said to him, 

'^ Rollo, be still a moment. I want to 
speak to you." 

When he first took Rollo up, he did not 
command him to be still, for he knew that 
it would do no good. He was then so over- 
whelmed with pain and teiTor, that he could 
not help crying ; and his father never com- 
manded impossibilities. By this time, how- 
ever, the pain, and the immediate terror, 
had so far subsided, that his father knew he 
could now control himself, and Rollo knew 
that he must obey. He accordingly stopped 
crying aloud, and tried to listen to his 
father. 
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"Rollo," said his father, " I pity you very 
much. I warned you against this bad com- 
pany, and now I perceive you have got into 
some difficulty with them ; but I cannot 
hear your story about it till we get home. 
It is your own fault that has brought you 
into trouble ; and now you must not extend 
your trouble over all our party, and spoil 
our happiness as you have your own. I 
must go and put you by yourself, until you 
get entirely composed and pleasant, and 
then you may join us again." 

"But, father," said RoUo, beginning to 
cry afresh at the thought of the boys' treat- 
ment of him, "they came up to me, and — 
and — " 

" Stop, RoUo," said his father. " Be still. 
You cannot tell the story intelligibly now, 
and if you could, I should not be willing to 
listen to it. You must not say any thing 
about it, unless you are questioned, until 
we get home." 

By this time they came up pretty near 
the place where the rest of the party were ; 
but his father did not take him there. He 
turned aside, and, putting RoUo down, he 
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led him along to a smooth log, which lay 
among some old trees, close by, and told 
him to sit there until he was entirely com- 
posed and pleasant i^ain, and then to come 
to him, or go to picking berries again, jiist 
as he pleased. 

RoUo sat on the log for some time, with 
his empty basket by his side, mourning over 
his sorrows. Lucy came to him, and endea- 
vored to console him. She begged him not 
to cry ; and she poured out half of her own 
berries into his basket, and told him that 
they could soon fill it full again, if he 
would come with her to a good thick place 
she had found. RoUo became gradually 
quiet and composed, and walked along with 
Lucy. 

Lucy had indeed found a place where 
the berries were very thick and large, and 
Rollo determined to be as industrious as 
possible. They worked away very busily 
for half an hour, and Rollo gradually recov- 
ered his spirits. 

His mother watched him from time to 
time, and when she saw that he was good- 
humored again, she said to his father, 
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"Rollo seems to be picking his berries 
very pleasantly. I rather think he is sorry 
for his conduct." 

"Yes, I see he is getting good-humored 
again, but I am afraid he is not truly peni- 
tent. It is easier to forget a sin, than to be 
sorry for it. It is very easy, however, for 
us to ascertain." 

" How can we ascertain ? " asked his 
mother. 

"Why, if you should go and ask him 
about it, if he is really penitent, he will be 
troubled most to think of his disobedience 
in going into the bad company ; but if he is 
not penitent, he will not think of that, but 
only go to scolding about the bad boys." 

"That is true," said she. "I have a great 
mind to go and try liim." 

RoUo's father thought it would be a good 
plan, and she, accordingly, walked along 
towards Rollo slowly, gathering berries as 
she went. 

Rollo saw her coming, and said, " Here is 
mother, Lucy ; let us go and give her our 
berries." 

So saying, he carried his basket up to her 
very pleasantly, and said, "Here, mother; 
12 
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see, here are all these berries I have been 
picking for you." 

'* Ah," said she, " did you pick all these 
forme?" 

"E — ^h — no," said he, "not all; Lucy 
gave me some." 

" Well, Lucy, I am very much obliged to 
you, and I am glad to see that you, Rollo, 
are pleasant again; I am sorry you went 
and got into difficulty with those boys." 

" They came and took away my berries," 
said he, " and struck me — that great, ugly- 
Jim." 

The feelings of vexation and anger against 
the bad boys began to rise again in Rollo's 
mind, the moment he began to talk about 
them, and he was just going to cry. His 
mother stopped him, saying, 

"You need not tell me about him any 
more. I see how it is." 

" How what is? " said RoUo. 

" How it is about your being sorry. .Your 
father told me that if you were truly peni- 
tent for what had happened about those 
boys, I should find you, when I came to 
talk with you about it, grieved for your own 
fault, and if you were not penitent^ you 
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would only be angry at theirs, I see which 
it is." 

RoUo was silent a moment. He felt the 
truth and justice of the distinction; but, 
like all boys who are not sorry for the 
wrong they have done, he could not resist 
the temptation to try to justify himself by 
throwing the blame on others. So he be- 
gan to tell her something more about that 
"cross old Jim," but she interrupted him, 
and told him she did not wish to hear any 
thing about that " cross old Jim." He was 
not her boy, she said, and she had nothing 
to do with him or his faults. 

She then went to talking about other 
things, and helped RoUo begin to fill his 
basket again. He showed her where the 
berries were thickest, and led her round 
behind a rock to show her a beautiful wild 
flower that he had found. He said he did 
not bring it to her, for his father had told 
him not to touch any flowers or berries that 
they did not know, foB fear they might be 
poisonous. 

After a little while, Rollo's mother left 
him and Lucy together, and went back to 
where his father and uncle were. 
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"Well," said they, "how did you find 
RoUo?" 

" Pleasant, but not penitent^^'* said she. 

Lucy and Rollo went on gathering berries 
some time after RoUo's mother left him, in 
silence. Rollo felt rather unhappy, but he 
was not subdued. His heart was still proud 
and unhumbled; and, after a time, he said 
to Lucy, 

"It seems to me very strange that my 
mother does not think those boys were to 
blame any for doing so." 

"She does think they were to blame, 
Rollo, I know." 

"No, she does not. She will not hear 
me say any thing about them." 

Lucy did not answer, because she knew 
it would do no good to dispute with Rollo, 
while he was so unreasonable. Rollo ought 
to have been willing to have seen his fault, 
and to have felt truly sorry for it ; but he 
was not, and so Lucy thought it was better 
not to talk with him about it at all. If he 
had been truly sorry, and had gone and 
told his father so, and asked his forgive- 
***iss, he would have been happy again. 

But, as it was, he was not happy. The 
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recollection of his disobedience and sin, 
would remain in his mind; and, though 
he tried to talk, and laugh, and play, as 
usual, his mind was not much at ease. In 
fact, he was secretly glad when the time 
arrived for going home. 

The party all gathered together on a 
smooth piece of ground, about the middle 
of the afternoon, to make their arrange- 
ments for going down the mountain. They 
put their baskets, filled beautifully with 
blueberries, together on the grass, while 
they sat on the stones and logs around, to 
rest a little before walking down. 

Then Rollo's father arranged the order 
of march. Jonas was to go first, with two 
of the heaviest baskets of berries. Next 
came Lucy, with her little baskets two- 
thirds full, and with leaves and some beau- 
tiful pieces of moss she had found, put in 
upon the top. Then came Rollo's mother 
leaning on his uncle's arm. His uncle had 
a basket of berries in his other hand. Fi- 
nally, RoUo and his father walked together 
behind, with each a basket in his hand. 

Thus they walked along down the steep 
path, until they began to enter the bushes. 
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Rollo's father had made this arrangement 
so that he might have an opportunity to 
talk with him about the difficulty with the 
boys, for he thought, on the whole, it would 
be better to talk with him now than to wait 
till they got home. 

After they had walked along a little way, 
RoUo's father asked him whether he had a 
good time bluebenying. 

"Why, yes, sir," said RoUo, "pretty good.** 

** Have you seen any thing more of those 
boys?" 

" No, sir." 

"Your mother went to talk with you, and 
said you did not seem very sorry for your 
fault." 

" Why, father," said RoUo, " I did not do 
any thing to the boys at all. It was all 
their fault entirely." 

"I don't suppose you did do any thing 
wrong towards them^ but you committed a 
great fault in respect to me." 

" What fault ? " said Rollo. 

"Disobedience." 

"Why, father, how? You did not tell 
me to stay close by you. " 

"And is a boy guilty of disobedience 
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only when he does what his father forbids 
in words ? " 

" I suppose so," said Rollo. 

" What is disobedience ? " asked his father. 

" Why, it is doing what you tell me not 
to do; is it not?" 

" That is not a sufficient definition of it ; 
for suppose you were out there in the 
bushes, and I was to beckon you to come 
here, and you should not come, would not 
that be disobedience ? " 

" Why, yes, sir." 

" And yet I should not tell you to come." 

" No, sir." 

" And so, if I were to shake my head at 
you when you were doing any thing wrong, 
and you were to continue doing it, that 
would be disobedience." 

Rollo admitted that it would. 

" So that it is not necessary that I should 
tell you in words what my wishes are : if 
I express them in any way so that you 
plainly understand it, that is enough. The 
most important orders that are given by 
men, are often given without any words." 

"How, father?" 
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" Why, at sea, sometimes, where there is 
a great fleet of ships, and the admiral, who 
commands them all, is in one of them. Now, 
if he wants all the fleet to sail in any way ; 
or if he wishes to have some one vessel come 
near to his, or go back home, or go away to 
any other part of the world ; or if he wants 
any particular person in the fleet to come 
on board his vessel, — he does not send an 
order in words; he only hoists flags of a 
particular kind upon the masts of his vessel, 
and they all obey them. 

" Now, suppose," continued he, " one of 
the ships did not sail as he wished, and when 
he called the captain to account for it, he 
should say that he was not guilty of dis- 
obedience, because he did not tell him to 
sail so." 

Rollo laughed, and said he thought that 
would not be a very good excuse. 

" Well, it is just such an excuse as yours. 
I did not positively command you not to 
go near the boys, or not to have any con- 
versation witb them at all, though I ex- 
pressed my wish that you would not, so 
that you could not help understanding it." 
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Rollo could not deny that this was so. 

" But that is not the only case of disobe- 
dience. For you did one thing which was 
contrary to my express command in words,^^ 

Rollo looked concerned, and said he was 
sure he did not know it, 

" I told you not to go out of my sight." 

" Well, but, father," said Rollo eagerly, 
in reply, " I am sure I did not mean to. I 
Mras picking berries so busy, I did not ob- 
serve where I was." 

" I know you were, and that was the dis- 
obedience ; for when I command you to 
keep in sight of me, that means that you 
must take good care that you do mind 
where you are. Suppose I were to tell 
Jonas that he might go and take a walk, 
but that he must be sure to come back in 
half an hour, and he should go, and pay no 
attention to the time, and so not come back 
until three quarters of an hour ; would that 
be obedience ? " 

" No, sir ; but it would not be so bad as 
it would be if he should stay away when 
he knew that the time was out." 

" No, it would not be so wilful an act of 
disobedience, but it would be disobedience, 
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notwithstanding. You see, RoUo," he con- 
tinued, "when I tell you or any boy to 
come back in half an hour, there are two 
things implied in the command — first, Hiat 
you should notice the time^ and, secondly, 
that you should come back when the time is 
out. Now, you may disobey the command 
by neglecting either of these." 

" Yes, sir," said RoUo, " I see we may, Imt 
I did not think of it before." 

"No, I presume you did not," said his 
father ; " but I want you to understand it, 
and remember it after this forever. You 
have disobeyed, to-day, in two ways, in 
which boys are very apt to disobey, when 
they do not mean to do it wilfully. I will 
tell you what the principles are, again, so 
that you can remember and tell me when I 
ask you. 

" 1. Boys must take care to comply with 
their parents' directions, if they are ex- 
pressed in any way whatsoever ; and, 

" 2. When directed to do any thing in a 
particular time or way, they must see to it 
themselves, that they notice and keep in 
mind the circumstances which they are re- 
quired to attend to." 
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RoUo said he would try to remember it, 
and as he seemed attentive and docile, his 
father did not talk with him any more about 
his fault at that time. Besides, they came 
now to some very rough places in the path, 
and RoUo's father had to lift Lucy over 
them. 

Lucy spilled some of her berries in one 
place, and RoUo was going to help her pick 
them up, but Jonas said they had better 
leave them for the birds, and walk on. 

" So we will, Lucy," said RoUo, " and I 
rather think that Mosette is hungry by this 
time." 

"Yes," said Jonas, "and what ai*e you 
going to do with Mosette ? " 

" O, put him in a cage, and bring him up 
tame," said Rollo. "I mean to teach him 
to eat out of my hand. I shall treat him 
very kindly, though he is my little pris- 
oner." 

"I would give him the liberty of the 
yard, if I were you," said some one behind, 
laughing. 

Rollo looked around. It was his uncle 
George, walking close behind him. 

" What is the liberty of the yard ? " said 
Rollo. 
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" Why, when men intend to treat a pris- 
oner kindly, they leave the prison door 
open, and let him walk about the yard ; and 
this is called letting him have the liberty of 
the yard ; and sometimes they let them go 
over half the town." 

" Do you think I had better do so with 
Mosette ? " said RoUo. 

"Yes," said his uncle George; "leave 
his cage open, and let him go where he 
pleases." 

"O, he would fly entirely away," said 
Rollo. 

" Perhaps not, if you should feed him 
well and treat him very kindly. He might 
like his cage better than any nest." 

" I shall treat him as kindly as I can," 
said Rollo ; " only think, Jonas, that Jim 
said, if he had found him, he should have 
set him up upon the fence for a mark to fire 
stones at ! " 

" Jim said so ?" said Jonas, "how did Jim 
know any thing about it ? " 

" Why — e — h — why — I told him," 
said Rollo. 

" What did you tell him for ? " 

" O, because," said Rollo, " we were talk- 
ing, and I told him/' 
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" I hope you did not tell him where we 
hid Mosette, behind the rock." 

" Why— yes," said RoUo, " I believe I did." 

"Then I am afraid you will never see 
poor Mosette again," said Jonas. 

"Why," said Rollo, "you don't think 
that he would go and get him." 

"I don't know," said Jonas, "what he 
would do ; but I should not have wanted to 
tell such a boy any thing about him." 

Rollo began to be alarmed. He went back 
to his father, and asked him to let him and 
Jonas go on before the rest, to see if their 
bird was safe. His father told him he might 
go. " But," said he, " I am afraid you have 
lost your bird ; when a boy allows himself to 
get into bad company, he does not know how 
many troubles he plunges himself into." 

Rollo and Jonas ran on, and soon disap- 
peared among the trees. Rollo found it 
hard to keep up, as the road was not very 
smooth, though they had got down the steep- 
est part of the mountain. Jonas kept hold 
of RoUo's hand, and went on running and 
walking alternately, until they got down to 
the end of the trees and bushes, and then 
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they came out in sight of the place where 
the horses were tied. 

It was fortunate for poor Mosette, and 
for Rollo too, that they did thus run on be- 
fore, for it happened that Jim, and the boys 
with him, had come down the mountain by 
another road, and were just going up to the 
place as Jonas and Rollo came out of the 
woods. 

" There they are," said Jonas. " You stay 
here ; I must run on." And he let go of 
RoUo's hand, sprang forward, and ran with 
all his might. Rollo tried to follow, but 
soon- stopped and looked on. 

Jim and his boys did not see Jonas com- 
ing, and they went to work looking around 
the bushes and stones after Mosette. In a 
few minutes, one smaller boy came out from 
the bushes, close by the place where Rollo 
recollected the nest was hid, with something 
in his hand, and Rollo could distinctly hear 
him calling out, 

" Here he is, Jim — I have got him, Jim." 

Just thjEit liioment, Jonas came running 
up among the boys, (Jailing out, 

" Let that bird alone ! — Let that bird 
alone ! " The boys, terrified at this unex- 
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pected onset, started and ran in every di- 
rection. The boy who had the nest, dropped 
it upon the ground, and dodged back into 
the bushes. Jonas took it up carefully, put 
little Mosette, who had fallen out, back in 
the nest, and walked out into the road to 
meet RoUo, who was coming down as fast as 
he could come, on the other side. 

They saw Jim and his comrades no more, 
and RoUo said he believed he should never 
again want to have any thing to do with bad 
boyg. 
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